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"Will bear in mind that as many of them will 
soon disperse to different cities of the Union, 
they will find our Dental depots most handy. 

If you go to Chicago, No. 78 State street 
will be the place to stop for your outfit. 
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making an intelligent selection of our 
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Our depot in "Washington, D. C, is at No. 
1217 F street., N. W., and in Wilmington, Del., 
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No. 1413 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 

where your wishes will be always satisfac- 
torily and promptly answered. 
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COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 

Baeealaureate Address. 



Lessons From the Life of St. Paul. 

Saint Paul was the scholar of the college of the apos- 
tles. He was doubtless inferior in mere scholastic learn- 
ing to many of the contemporary Greeks- But among the 
Jewish students at Jerusalem he apparently enjoyed a 
pre-eminence, which destined him to hi^h oflicial position 
in the Jewish church. Perhaps we rarely think of him as 
a scholar, certainly not as a recluse buried in his books. 
If we think of him at all as a scholar, it is as the scholar in 
action, as the scholar who is transforming ali his intellec- 
tual, as well as all his moral power, into vital force, with 
which to lift men up to a purer and nobler life. Just 
because he was such a man, just because he resisted the 
temptation to seek that ecclesiastical preferment which 
his talent and learning entitled him to expect in the 
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church of his fathers, just because, when he heard the 
command of God, he renounced all Ihe brilliant prospects 
before him and gave himself to a life of the most intense 
activity in raising men, to a higher moral and spiritual 
plane, just because of all this it is fhat his example is so 
inspiring and helpful to young scholars of all time, and 
especially to the scholars of our time. Yon, who aie now 
about to leave us, are probably without exception looking 
forward to a life of action. You expect to touch men's 
souls and to help shape their lives. I do not doubt that 
you desire and hope to aid in lifting men to higher levels 
of purpose and endeavor. I have thought therefore that 
on this occasion we might well attempt to draw out from 
the character and career of St. Paul some lessons for the 
American scholar. 

1. First let us notice the long and patient preparation 
which he made for his work, As a child he received at - 
Tarsus, which was distinguished for its Jewish school, the 
careful training common to the educated Jew of those 
days. He also like other children of his race became pos- 
sessed of the knowledge of a useful handicraft. Many of 
our best educators have thought that we might well imi- 
tate the old Hebrew custom of imparting similar instruc- 
tion to each child, and thus enable him to obtain a wider 
knowledge of men and to know what it means to earn 
one's bread by the sweat of one's brow. As Paul came to 
maturer years he studied at Jerusalem under the renowned 
teacher Gamaliel. The training he there received answered 
to our professional preparation- He engaged in the study 
of the Hebrew law, in debate, in dialectics. He learned 
how to argue with directness and force. After the great 
spiritual experience, which he passed. through on his way 
to Damascus, he was for three years lost to the public 
gaze. This time he probably devoted to thought and 
study. It is believed by some that he also went to Athens 
and made himself familiar with Greek poetry and philo- 
sophy before he entered upon his active duties as a 
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preacher of the gospel of Christ. Thirty years he thus 
spent, as his Lord and Master had done before him, in train- 
ing for his great mission. 

Here is an example worthy of imitation. Not that 
every one need wait or can wait until he is thirty years of 
age before entering upon his profession. But everyone 
may be asked to appreciate the wisdom of thorough and 
solid preparation for important and responsible work. 
The question ^hich so many are asking is not, how can I 
secure the very best preparation for my work, but how 
can I in the shortest time gain admittance to my profes- 
sion. Faculties are pressed with requests of students to 
be allowed to take short cuts to advanced standing, to be 
permitted to cram for an indefinite number of examina- 
tions, rather than to proceed at a pace at which assimila- 
tion and appropriation of learning produce genuine culture 
and strength. And many rush into the professions through 
the doors which are open in this country without having 
pursued even a tolerable course of study anywhere. The 
results are that many utterly fail, others crushed beneath 
the weight of the work for which they are unprepared, 
break down in health, and still others come short of the 
conspicuous success which careful preparation for their 
work would have assured them. 

2. Again the student of St. Paul's career must be 
struck by the indomitable perseverance with which he 
overcame the difficulties he had to encounter. In reading 
the manly and forcible words of the apostle, I think we 
should naturally picture him lo our imagination as a man 
of imposing presence, of robust health, and of command- 
ing oratory. Tet we have good reason to believe that he 
had not an imposing presence. lit: says himself that his 
presence was " mean." In oratory he did not meet the 
Greek ideal. The Greeks required careful method and 
artisfic finish in the speeches of their great orators. These 
Paul did not possess. He was " rude" in speech. Apol- 
los, a man trained in Greek schools was preferred by 
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them. Paul also had some marked physical infirmity, 
which was in a certain degree a hindrance to his success. 
The fact that he was bred a Pharisee sometimes made it 
hard for him to get a willing and sympathetic hearing 
from the Gentiles. He might easily have pleaded, when 
he was called to preach to the Gentiles, that he was unfit- 
ted for that special work. But not a word of excuse 
dropped from his lips. With a brave but docile heart and 
with a heroic and fiery zeal he threw himself into the 
work to which God called him, and dashed through or 
over all the obstacles in his path: Though he might be 
deemed " rude " in speech, his burning words, that came 
straight from a heart on fire with the passion for truth, 
went straight to the hearts of hearers, as such words so 
spoken never fail to go. In the face or' all trials and dis- 
appointments and dangers onward he pushed straight 
towards his goal. Even in his later years, when physical 
infirmities may well have begun to tell upon him, the great 
Apostle like an old ship with weakened hull, that shakes 
and throbs with every beat of her engine, yet tirelessly 
crowds her way on through the stormiest seas and finally 
reaches her distant port, so Paul struggled on through 
the fiercest opposition and conquered all the obstacles 
that crowded his path. 

Every man has difficulties to encounter. Each one of 
you will at times find a barrier straight across his path. 
You are not to sit down in despair in front of it. Summon 
the spirit of St. Paul and make a way over it or through it. 
If there is any man for whom we cannot cherish much 
respect, it is the man who goes through life whining and 
snivelling and explaining why he has failed of success. 
Many men would succeed fairly, if they spent in earnest, 
effort half the time they waste in making excuses for lack 
of success. There is much truth in Franklin's saying, 
whether we apply it in college or outside of college, - 'a 
man good at framing excuses is good for nothing else. 1 ' 
Keep the perseverance of St. Paul ever in mind. Every 
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nian with fair intelligence and with integrity and earnest- 
ness of character may command reasonable success. Paul's 
success was no exception to the general rule. It is not for- 
gotten that when D'Israeli first rose to speak in Parlia- 
ment, he was laughed down, but as he took his seat he 
remarked, " You will live to hear from me yet." So John 
Quincy Adams, "the old man eloquent," wrote in his 
diary in the early part of his life that it would be utterly 
impossible for him to become a public speaker. Bio- 
graphy is crowded with encouragements to persistent 
effort. After God's will there is no such power on earth 
as the will of man. In a worthy cause, with a noble spirit 
and a firm faith, it can say to mountains of difficulty, 
"remove hence to yonder place, and they shall remove." 

3. In the next place I would direct your attention to 
St. Paul's spirit of courtesy. It has been well said of him 
that he was the model of the perfect gentleman, using 
that word gentleman in its noblest sense. He had not 
simply a familiarity with the proprieties of social life — a 
knowledge which is always of positive advantage, and 
which is sometimes not appreciated at its true value,— but 
he had the real spirit of courtesy, the sources of which are 
sympathy, friendliness of heart, a proper and legitimate 
regard for the good opinion of good men,achivalric desire 
for the welfare of others. All these were combined in 
Paul. No matter where he was, whether in the company 
of the humblest classes or of Greek philosophers, whether 
before the tribunal of a Roman Governor or in the august 
presence of the Emperor, he always had the finest sense 
of decorum, the most delicate appreciation of his true 
relations to those whom he was to associate with or whom 
he was to address. If we were asked to select from all 
literature the discourses which best exhibit the finest spirit 
of dignified courtesy, where could we find any more strik- 
ing in that regard than St. Paul's address to Agrippa or 
than the discourse on Mars Hill ? 

Although the Apostle was permeated with this lofty 
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spirit of courtesy, he did not lack for decided opinions. 
He had hot words with Peter and with Barnabas, but in 
spite of his differences with them he retained through life 
the friendship of both. Let us remember that rude blunt- 
ness and discourteous heat of temper are not elements of 
permanent power with men, but rather subtractions from 
it. A christian man has no business to be other than a 
gentleman. Some men, who desire to he considered 
strong and manly seem to think that in politeness there is 
something akin to effeminacy and therefore they manifest 
a certain contempt for it. If by politeness we mean the 
mincing manners and affectations of those who devote 
their whole lives to the trivialities of fashionable society, 
this contempt is deserved. But if by politeness we mean, 
as we ought, the courtesies which are horn of a proper 
regard for our fellows, then it is to be cherished as a grace 
of character and a valued help in life. It is one of the best 
fruits of high culture of mind and soul. It softens the 
asperities which one must sometimes encounter in ming- 
ling with men. It smooths the pathway in which we 
must all occasionally find rough places. How many men 
there are who cannot differ with you in opinion without 
losing their temper or suspecting your motives. Even if 
they happen to be sound in their opinions on the subject 
under discussion, they rob their arguments of half their 
force in the eyes of reasonable men by their unreasonable 
display of passion. To differ amiably with one of your 
friends on a subject, in which you are deeply interested, is 
one of the best results of our christian civilization. The 
man with genuine courtesy of spirit, though he may be 
somewhat uninstructed in the conventional rules of 
society, is strong in the moral support and good wishes of 
all about him and in time of need can count on the help of 
many outside of his own sect or party. The scholar may 
welcome a courteous temper as not the least valuable of 
his resources or the least becoming of his graces of char- 
acter. 
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4. Another trait of St. Paul which challenges our 
admiration and imitation is what may be called the vigor 
of his spiritual ambition; It endowed him with a sort of 
continued youthfnlness of energy. Some one has com- 
pared him in this respect with Alexander the Great, 
though the Macedonian conqueror died so young that the 
comparison is robbed of a part of its force. Still, with St. 
Paul as with Alexander, each victory was a stepping 
stone to fresh victories. He never sat down content with 
what ho had accomplished. He was ever pressing forward 
to some new achievement. His fiery zeal was not abated 
by languor of soul. If the heavy burdens of disappoint- 
ment ever weighed him down, or the strong hand of 
persecution overpowered him for a season, with a marvel- 
ous spiritual resiliency he rose again to his former levels 
of activity and power. In his irrepressible ardor his 
strength was ever renewed like the eagle's. Does history 
afford a more illustrious and stimulating example of 
energy which never flagged even to the very end of his 
days? Forgetting the things which were behind, he was 
ever pressing forward towards the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 

What a rebuke it is to those who are constantly plan- 
ing how to get exemption from the burdens and heat of the 
day, who are cherishing epicurean ideals of life, who are 
asking to he excused from doing their full part of the 
work of man in their day and generation. No one is more 
miserable than he who thus sneaks away from the battle 
of life, and like a coward or a shirk hides himself in the 
seclusion of idleness. No man has a right to be 
counted altogether out of the ranks so long as he can do 
some useful service, Better die in the harness, if die you 
must, than to cumber the earth in idleness. Never was the 
world calling more loudly for trained men in every voca- 
tion. Never were wider or richer harvests waiting for 
laborers to thrust in the sickle. But it is scholarly labor- 
ers, not learned dilettanti who are wanted. Do not enter 
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upon your work with the purpose of withdrawing from 
active service as soon as your accumulations will permit 
you to do so. But rather resolve to devote your lives, if 
riot to the calling which now awaits you, still to some 
vigorous effort for the good of mankind. Your enjoyment 
of the privileges of a liberal education lays on you this 
duty and responsibility. 

5. Again, St. Paul's obedience to the heavenly call 
which came to him on his way to Damascus made him a 
larger, nobler, more heroic man. Though he was by 
nature a man of high courage, his devotion to his Master 
made his courage sublime. It was this which enabled 
him to face so bravely all perils by land and all perils by 
sea, persecutions by rulers and persecutions by mobs. It 
was this which inspired him when the axe of Nero's heads- 
man was already flashing in the air above him to write 
in serene triumph, " I have fought the good fight; I have 
finished the course; I have kept the faith; henceforth 
there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give to me at that 
day." It was this which sustained him in his loneliness and 
in the face of the opposition of his old friends. He was a 
man of strong social instincts, an ardent friend, a fascinat- 
ing companion. Yet how many of his battles he had to 
h'ght comparatively alone. In how many he had to con- 
tend against the friends of his youth. What rebukes he 
must have had to bear from his o!d teachers and the high 
Jewish officials who had looked to him to become one of 
the conspicuous leaders in their church. To forfeit their 
friendship, to turn his back on all the high ecclesiastical 
honors to which he might justly aspire, to incur the fierce 
hostility of the men he was taught in his youth to honor, 
to cast in his lot with despised Gentiles and for the most 
part those of the humblest class, this indeed called for 
heroic qualities of mind and soul. But more than this. 
To bear the disappointment which often oppressed his 
soul, as he saw the spiritual weakness, and, at times, the 
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utter defection of those in whom he supposed the germs 
of spiritual life were planted, to see the sensual Corin- 
thians turning the most sacred ordinances of the Master 
into occasions for gluttony, to find so few who could 
become his true companions by living in the same high 
plane of spiritual attainment which he had reached, these 
trials required perhaps a higher fortitude than was needed 
to confront persecutions or even a martyr's death. 

None of us, thank God, are called to such grave trials 
as tested the soul of St. Paul. But every life has its 
trials. The same spirit of devotion and faith which sus- 
tained him will sustain us in the great emergencies of 
life. It will fortify the humblest, and most timid with 
fresh courage. It will reinforce us in our weakness with 
a measure of divine strength, which will enable us to bear 
with resignation, if not with cheerfulness, the disappoint- 
ments and sorrows that are appointed to us. When we 
are called to stand alone for what we deem the right even 
at the cost of severing some of the dearest friendships, it 
will comfort us with the joy of heavenly companionship 
in our way. There is no other power comparable to this 
for the exaltation and glorifying of a human soul in all its 
earthly journey. 

What a contrast there is between the narrow, higoted, 
persecuting Saul of Tarsus and the great Saint. Paul, states- 
man, philosopher, poet, apostle ! Where shall we look for a 
more statesmanlike exposition of the relations of citizen 
and magistrate than in the thirteenth chapter of the 
epistle to the Romans? Where for a more philosophic 
statement of the doctrine of sin than in the early chapters 
of the same Epistle? Where for a more beautiful poem on 
charity than that which constitutes the thirteenth chapter 
of the first letter to the Corinthians? Where has there 
been a teacher, after the one Great Teacher, who has been 
for centuries and who is to-day so moulding the opinions 
of men? Gamaliel, his renowned instructor, is scarcely 
known except from the fact that St. Paul once sat at his 
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feet. The teachings of Paul were a great force even 
before his death, all the way from the burning sands of 
Arabia to the Pillars of Hercules. And how they have 
since been carried on written or on printed page and on elo- 
quent tongues of thousands of apostles to the Gentiles 
over trackless seas and mountain ranges to the very ends 
of the earth. And everywhere and in all the ages they 
have been the power of God unto the salvation of men. 
Such has been and such will continue to be the immeas- 
urable force of this great soul which was so aflame with 
love to his Master. 

It is difficult to set limits to the influence of the gifted 
mind which is devoted to the discovery, exposition and 
illustration of moral truth in the spirit of faith in the 
autliQr of truth. Ifc is he who must win the great victories ' 
in the world of spiritual thought. Truth reveals her most 
precious secrets to the heart, whose gates open Godward. 
It has not been the doubters who have won the chief 
triumphs in the domain of moral and spiritual truth, or 
who have set the world forward with their great achieve- 
ments. It has been rather, from the oldest days to the 
present, the men who believe something that have done 
something. It has been to loving, trusting souls t,ha ( : God 
has specially made known his ways. It has been to the 
leadership of these same souls, made positive and daring 
and aggressive by their unconquerable faith, that the world 
has yielded itself and so has found its way to loftier 
heights of attainment. 

The same spiritual helps which were vouchsafed to 
St. Paul are promised to every one of you who is ready to 
receive them in childlike trust in the Father. None of us 
has his natural endowments, and so none of us can hope 
to be a St. Paul. But every one of us can have his mind 
illuminated, his heart enlarged, his strength reinforced, 
his life exalted and glorified by welcoming, as he wel- 
comed, the divine aid, and by obeying, as he obeyed, the 
great commands to love the Lord with all the heart and 
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to love "liia neighbor as himself. There is the true phil- 
osophy and the true art of life. 

I know there are those who maintain that we have 
outgrown the age of St. Paul and have at our command 
in modern discoveries better helps than his for the making 
of character and the development of mind and the con- 
duct of life. But when we mark the spiritual forces that: 
made a band of illiterate lisliermen the teachers of the 
world, that indued those brief pamphlets which we call 
the gospels with such a power as no other human pro- 
ductions possess, that changed the dissolute student 
Augustine into the great St. Augustine, at whose feet the 
first thinkers of the fast fifteen centuries have been proud 
to sit, that transformed the profane tinker John Bunyan 
into the inspired dreamer to whose vision the heavens 
were opened, that lifted the humble monk Martin Luther 
to the leadership of the Reformation, that has exalted so 
many of the humblest disciples to the high station, of 
martyrs and heroes and guides of the race, we must con- 
clude that those forces cannot be despised or disregarded 
with impunity in any place or in any age. The divine 
aids by which God enabled Saul of Tarsus to grow into 
the Apostle Paul no one of us can afford to spurn. Let 
us strive to follow him in so far as he followed the Master 
and to attain, if possible, unto the stature of perfect man- 
hood in Christ Jesus. 

After you leave these halls persevere in study, so that 
the torch kindled each day may light you on to further 
attainments. Cultivate the spirit of courtesy that the 
wishes of ten thousand friends may ever be wafting you 
on your course. Cherish your highest vigor and elasticity 
of mind and of soul so that your life may yield its largest 
and richest fruitage even to the end. Above all keep 
your heart open to the heavenly influences, the gales of 
inspiration, which God delights to send to the docile and 
childlike spirits of his household. 

So you may at last come serenely to the end of your 
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days, whether those' days be many or few. As the stars 
at twilight break out one by one on the face of the 
heavens, so one by one the significant stars will appear 
upon the pages of the General Catalogue against your 
names, telling that your work here is done. God grant 
that we all may so live that, when the closing days of our 
career are at hand, we may each be able to say in the 
words of the great Apostle, " I have fought' the good 
tight. I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up 
for me the crown of righteousness which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give to me at that day; and not 
only to me, but also to all them that have loved his 
appearing." 
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ALUMNI ADDRESS. 

The Practical Utility of the Study of the Science of 
Jurisprudence. 



V DEPARTMENT O 



In determining the subject of my address to you 
to-day, I have not been unmindful of the occasion. Most 
of you are at the threshold of the profession. You have 
completed a prescribed course of study ; you are about to 
enter upon the active work of your lives. You are look- 
ing forward, it may be, with cheerful confidence, or it 
may be with anxious hope, to the days that are before 
you ; and it would not be unnatural if, in such a situation, 
you would prefer to hear something of the history, or 
traditions of the professions you are about to enter; some- 
thing of the men to whom it has brought fame or fortune ; 
'something of the stories of their lives ; something, in short, 
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from a member of the profession, to confirm the hopes and 
encourage the aspirations with which your hearts are 
filled on the eve of your graduation. But it has seemed to 
me that I might best, show my appreciation of the honor 
which you have conferred upon me in inviting me to 
address you, and might, best recognized and, in a feeble 
way, help to preserve the traditions of the occasion, here- 
tofore adorned by addresses of learning and power from 
men of high position and justly distinguished in the pro- 
fession; if I were to invite your attention to a subject of a 
more serious nature, which, it seems to me, hardly receives 
the consideration that it deserves, even from the schools 
of Jaw, and which, to the great majority of practicing law- 
yers, is a sealed book. 

The ordinary practicing lawyer looks upon the Science 
of Jurisprudence as a fad of the schools. He does not 
know who John Austin was, or what he did. He has heard 
his name, which he associates with the names of Beutham 
and Mill and other '■ theorists," as he is pleased to call 
them. He has never read Holland. He looks upon a dis- 
ciple of Austin with something of the same sort of com- 
passion which the practical politition regards the scholar 
in politics; as a theorist, a pedant, one who lives in the 
clouds and is given to speculations and refinements which 
unfit him for the practical affairs of life. It is because of 
this sentiment, far too common even yet at the bar, and 
because I regard the study of the Science of Jurisprudence 
as one of the most important and practically useful sub- 
jects which can engage the attention of a lawyer, that I 
ask you to consider it to-day, with special reference to its 
practical utility. 

1 know that in this school of learning, where science 
is studied for its own sake, it is not necessary to claim 
attention to the study of any science, especially the 
science of the law, upon the ground of its practical utility ; 
but when that study is disparaged or discouraged by men 
whose standing in the profession gives influence to their- 
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sentiments; we are justified in exposing the error of their 
view and in showing, if we can, that it vests after all upon 
nothing but an unfounded prejudice. * 

What is the Science of Jurisprudence which these 
practical men would discredit? It is nothing but the 
classification of law upon a scientific basis; nothing but 
the application of logic to law; nothing but a systematic 
arrangement of the fundamental principles of law, under 
which it is possible to classify ami distribute every actual 
system of law. The Science of Jurisprudence does for law 
what the science of Botany does for plants, what the 
science of Zoology does for the animal kingdom, what the 
science of Geology does for the earth, what the science of 
Astronomy does for the heavenly bodies, what every 
science does for its subject matter. By a process of log- 
ical abstraction it brings masses of isolated facts into 
appropriate groups, thereby enabling the student to obtain 
a clear and comprehensive and connected view of the 
whole, and to understand clearly and appreciate precisely 
the relations of each part to every other part, and to the 
whole. Surely, such a study is worthy the attention of 
every lawyer; and we may well ask how any lawyer can 
justly claim the title who has not mastered it. 

The Science of Jurisprudence, as thus understood, has 
only been called prominently to the attention of English 
and American lawyers within comparatively recent times, 
The reason for this is not difficult to discover. In the 
first place, we would naturally expect to find, in the law, 
as in every other department of human affairs, that prac- 
tice has preceded science. No science has been invented 
or conceived a priori; systematic classification and arrange- 
ment has always followed a long course of practical deal- 
ing with isolated phenomena, whose relations to each 
other have not been perceived at first. And this is espe- 
cially true of English law, which is the outgrowth of 
decisions made from time to time, in cases as they have 
happened to arise in the controversies of men. These 
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decisions the Stale, in England or America, did not gather 
together, so as to classify and arrange them in a syste- 
matic whole or code. That work was done for Roman 
law by the State, but in England it was left to private 
enterprise, and was undertaken by Sir William Black- 
stone, in a course of lectures delivered by him at tiie Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in 1758. I have no disposition to under- 
rate the great value of Blackstono's Commentaries, but he 
accepted an arrangement of the law based, upon an analy- 
sis of Lord Chief Justice Hale, which is now known to be 
indefensible as a scientific classification. Blackstone sup- 
posed he was following the system of the Roman Insti- 
tutes, which, in fact, he misconceived, through a wrong 
translation of jus re-rum, and a misunderstanding of the 
distinction, in Roman law, between jus rerum and jus 
peraonarem. 

The civil law was little studied in England, and 
Blackstone's arrangement, passed there unchallenged until 
John Austin took the field. Austin is an interesting per- 
sonality. At a very early agS he entered the army, in 
which he served for five years. He was called to the Bar 
in 1818. It is said that the eminent lawyers, in whose 
chambers he had studied, spoke of his talents and of his 
application in unqualified terms, and confidently predicted 
for him the highest honors of his profession. But soon 
after his call it became evident that he was to fail as a 
.practicing lawyer. His devoted wife thus describes, the 
situation: 

" His health was delicate ; he was subject to feverish 
attacks which left him in a state of extreme debility and 
prostration, and as these attacks were brought on by either 
physical or mental excesses, nothing could be worse for 
him than the hurry of practice or the close air and contin- 
uous excitement of a court of law. And if physically 
unfitted for the profession he had chosen, he was yet more 
disqualified by the constitution of his mind. Nervous and 
sensitive in the highest degree, he was totally deficient in 
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readiness, in audacity, in self-complacency, and in reliance 
upon the superiority of which he was conscious, but which 
oppressed rather than animated him. He felt that the 
weapons with which he was armed, though of the highest 
temper, were inapplicable to the warfare in which he was 
engaged, and he gradually grew more and more self-exact- 
ing and self-distrusting. He could do nothing rapidly or 
imperfectly. He employed a degree of thought and care 
out of all proportion to the nature and importance of the 
occasion. These habits of mind were fatal to his success 
and business. ... He was, as he says, intolerant of 
any imperfection, and so long as he could descry the 
smallest error or ambiguity in a phrase, he recast it again 
and again until his great mind could no longer suggest an 
objection or a difficulty. This was not the temper which 
could accommodate itself to the imperious demands of 
business. After a vain struggle in which his health and 
spirits suffered severely, lie gave up the practice in 1&25." 

When the University of London was established in 
1826, it was expected not only that it would receive classes 
of persons who were not admitted to the ancient universi- 
ties, but that it would foster and encourage sciences which 
their conservative spirit excluded. Among the sciences 
which it was proposed to teach was jurisprudence, and 
John Austin was called to fill the chair. As soon as he 
was appointed, he resolved to go to Germany, in order to 
study on the spot, what had been done and was being 
done by the great j urists of that country, for whom he had 
already conceived a profound admiration. He studied 
accordingly at Bonn, which was then the residence of 
Niebuhr, Brandis, Schlegel, Arndt, Welcker, Mackeldey 
and Heffter. 

He returned to England in 1B28 and opened his lec- 
tures at the University of London with a class which 
included many men who later became eminent in law, 
politics, or philosophy. No provision was made by endow- 
ment for the maintenance of his chair. He was obliged to 
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depend upon the fees of the students, and, finding that his 
subject was not in demand amongst the great majority of 
law students, who were disposed to regard their profession 
only as a means of making money, he felt compelled lo 
resign his professorship. He gave his last lecture in June, 
1832. Two years later he was engaged to deliver a course 
of lectures on jurisprudence at the Inner Temple. But it 
soon became apparent that the same causes which had 
rendered his appointment to a chair of jurisprudence abor- 
tive at Lon'don University, were in operation in the Inns 
ofOowt. The demand for scientific legal education had 
not been created; the eminent lawyers who had adorned 
the English bar and bench had been formed by a totally 
different process, and the young men entering on the pro- 
fession were, for the most part, indifferent to any studies 
but those which had enabled their predecessors to attain 
places of honor and profit. 

In 1832, while he held his chair at. the University of 
London, Austin published a volume which entertained an 
outline of his scheme, and a full exposition of so much of 
it as related to tiie determination of the province of Juris- 
prudence. He entitled this volume, "The Province of 
Jurisprudence Determined." I can hardly recommend its 
study on the ground of practical utility. It is largely 
devoted to the polemics of Benthamism, and to digressions 
upon such subjects as the psycology of the will, codifica- 
tion and utilitarianism, which are apt to discourage the 
student bent upon the main subject. This is the only por- 
tion, however, of Austin's writing on the Science of Juris- 
prudence that was published during his lifetime. The 
volume stopp#l short of the main subject; it did not 
develop his scheme of classification ; and it is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that it failed to attract attention or to win 
favor. 

To Austin's widow, students of the Science of Juris- 
prudence are indebted for the preservation and judicious 
editing of the portion of his work which he left in manu- 
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seript. This she published in '1K#j, which is the first time 
that anything like an adequate view of Austin's scheme 
was accessible to the public and even that, was fragmen- 
tary. Still later, Mr. Robert Campbell, of the Scotch and 
English bar, published an edition of Austin's lectures, in. 
which he made advantageous useof the notes of the 
original lectures which had been made and preserved by 
John Stuart Mill, one of Austin's pupils. The following 
extract from an obituary notice of Austin's widow, appear- 
ing in the London Times of August 12, 1867, gives an inter- 
esting glimpse at their life in London and of their charac- 
ter and position : 

"Mrs. Austin was descended from the Taylors, of Nor- 
wich, a family which has in several generations produced 
men and women distinguished by literary and scientific 
ability. She was born in 1793, and she received in her 
father's house an education of more than common range, 
In 1820 she married John Austin, then a barrister on tlte 
Norwich circuit, and came to reside next door to Bentham 
and Mr. James Mill, in Queen Square, Westminster. 
Although that house could boast of none of the attraction 
of luxury (for the fortune of its owners was extremely 
small), it soon collected within its walls as remarkable an 
assemblage of persons as ever met in a London drawing 
room. There might be seen a dim and flitting figure of 
the past, Mr. Bentham, his two disciples James and John 
Stuart Mill, the Grotes, the rising lawyers of that day 
whose success has justified the promise of their dawn, 
Bickei'steth (afterward Lord Langdale), Erie (afterward 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas), 
Romilly (later Master of the Rolls), and Senior; and all 
this wisdom and learning was enlivened in later years by 
the wit of Charles Buller, by the hearty sallies of Sydney 
Smith, by the polished elegance of Jeffrey, by the cour- 
teous amenity of Lord Landsdowne, and by the varied 
resources of foreign visitors who found a home by Mrs. 
Austin's hearth." 
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It remained for Thomas Erskine Holland, of Oxford, 
in his work on the "Elements of Jurisprudence," pub- 
lished in 1880, to develop and complete the syslem which 
Austin mapped out, and it is to Holland that students 
may now refer for a concise and adequate exposition of the 
Science of Jurisprudence. It is proper to remember, how- 
ever, the valuable contribution to the subject made by 
William Markly, Judge of the High Court of Judicature 
at Calcutta, in his book entitled, "Elements of Law," 
published in 1871. 

It would be out of place for me to occupy your time 
on this occasion with even an outline of the classification 
which these writers have presented. Enough has been 
said to indicate the character and object of their work. 
They take legal rights as the subject matter of jurispru- 
dence, just as the botanist takes plants as the subject 
matter of the science of botany, or as the zoologist takes 
animals as the subject matter of his science, and they 
arrange and classify legal rights on a logical and scientific 
basis, just as the botanist arranges and classifies all plants, 
or the zoologist the animal kingdom, so that a comprehen- 
sive view is given of the whole body of the law, which is 
applicable alike to any and every system of law, whether 
English or civil, ancient or modern, and so that the relation 
of each legal right, and of every class of legal rights to 
every other right, or class of rights, is seen and appreciated. 

But in the first place, legal rights which are the sub- 
ject matter of the Science of Jurisprudence, are defined 
and distinguished by the scientific jurist from other rights. 
A legal right is shown to be "a capacity residing in one 
man of controlling with the assent and assistance of the 
State, the actions of others." A legal right differs from 
might, which is the power to execute one's wishes without 
reference to the aid of the State, and from a moral right, 
which has behind it, not the power or sanction of the State, 
but only public sentiment. This view suggests at once not 
only the difference between moral rights and legal rights, 
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but the desirableness of establishing, so far 
coincidence between them. 

Having defined legal rights and distinguished them 
from ail other rights, the science of jurisprudence asks 
how legal rights may be classified scientifically, that is, 
logically. It show*, first. Unit a legal right presents four 
elements: (1) A person in whom the right resides, or 
who is clothed with the right; (2) In many cases, but not 
always, an object over which the right is exercised; (3) 
Acts or forbearances which the person in whom the right 
resides is entitled to exact ; (4) a person from whom these 
acts or forbearances can be exacted— in other words, 
against whom the right is available. Or, in the termin- 
ology suggested by Austin and Holland, the four elements 
of a legal right are, (1) the person entitled, or the person 
of inherence ; (2) the object; (3) the act or forbearance; 
(4) the person obliged or the person of incidence. 

It can be seen at once that a great many modes of 
classification are possible. I cannot take the time or tres- 
pass upon your patience to suggest even a few of them, or 
to present the arguments in favor of one mode as against 
another. Let it suffice to say that the classification gener- 
ally accepted, is that which first divides all rights with 
reference to the political or non-political character of the 
persons with whom they are connected, and thus estab- 
lished, as the grand division of law, (1) International Law, 
where the persons of incidence and of inherence, i. e., the 
persons entitled and obliged are both States, (2) Public 
Law, where the person entitled is a State, and the person 
obliged is an individual, e. g., Criminal Law, (3) Private 
Law, where the persons entitled and the persons obliged 
are both private. 

Private Law is then divided into Substantive Law, 
which defines rights, and Adjective Law or the law of pro- 
cedure which provides for their protection and enforcement. 
The next subdivision is into Normal Law and Abnormal 
Law, the former dealing with rights as unaffected by any 
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special characteristics of the persons with whom they are 
connected, and the latter dealing with rights as affected by 
the status of the persons concerned, e. g., coverture, 
infancy, lunacy, alienage, etc. Rights are also divided 
into antecedent rights and remedial or secondary rights, 
the latter always growing out ot breaches or infringements 
of antecedent rights. Finally all rights are divided into 
rights in rem and rights in personam. 

A moment, later I wish to direct particular attention 
to this classification of legal rights into rights in rem and 
rights m personam, tint only because it is the fundamental 
and radical distinction adopted by the Roman jurists, but 
because I wish to apply the arguments based upon that 
distinction to two or three great cases that have actually 
occurred in the courts, by way of illustrating the practical 
utility of the science of jurisprudence, and for the pur 
pose of showing how a lawyer, familiar with the scientific 
distinction between rights in rem and rights in personam, 
might have argued and perhaps have won those cases. 

But before proceeding to these particular practical 
illustrations permit me to suggest generally two or three 
ways in which the study of the Science of Jurisprudence 
is of obvious practical utility. 

1. In the first place, no other study affords to a law- 
yer such an opportunity for mental training combined 
with the acquisition of knowledge useful in his profession. 
It is the sort of exercise that a man gets from walking, 
when he walks, not for the mere sake of the exercise, but 
to accomplish his business. 

Students will naturally resort hereafter to Prof. Hoi 
land's treatise, rather than to Austin's lectures, as being 
the more complete and systematic and readable presenta- 
tion of the subject, but for myself, when I recall the 
mental exhiliration with which I arose from the reading 
of Austin, I do not regret that Holland's book had not 
then heen written, and I am ready to endorse the follow- 
ing tribute which John S'tuart Mill pays to the mlister, at 
whose feet he sat: 
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"No writer, he says, " whom we know had more of 
the qualities needed for initialing and disciplining other 
minds in the difficult art of precise thought. Though the 
merit and worth of his writings 1 , as a contribution lo the 
philosophy of jurisprudence are conspicuous, their educa- 
tional value as a training school for the higher class of 
intellects, will be found, we think, to be still greater. 
Considered in that aspect, there is not extant any other 
book what can do for the thinker exactly what this does. 
Independently of the demands which its subject makes 
upon the attention, not merely of a particular profession, 
but of all liberal and cultivated minds, we do not hesitate 
to say that, as a mere orgunon for certain faculties of the 
intellect, a practical logic tor some of the higher depart- 
ments of thought, these volumes have a claim to a place 
in the education of statesmen, publicists and students of 
the human mind." 

2. The study of Science of Jurisprudence is now a 
part of the prescribed course of legal education in Eng- 
land and is being introduced gradually into the law 
schools of this country. Its principles are adopted, and 
its terminology is employed, in many standard law hooks, 
such as Digby"s History of the Law of Real Property and 
the work on Contracts by Anson, Blackslone's successor 
as Vinerian Reader at Oxford. So that a lawyer must 
study the Science of Jurispudence, who wishes to keep 
up with the times, and to be able to intelligently read the 
books that are coming out, and that may, otherwise, prove 
resistless weapons in the hands of his adversary. Among 
recent, reports of the proceedings of the American Bar 
Association will be found the report of a Committee on 
Classification of the Law, adopting the Austin System, 
which would be unintelligible to one not familiar with 
the Science of Jurisprudence. 

3. Codification is being pressed vigorously to the 
front. But how is any man to undertake that great work, 
unless he is familiar with the basis for a scientific classifi- 
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cation and arrangements of the law; and how is the Bar 
to do its part in superintending and directing the forma- 
tion of a code, and in using it when adopted, unless a 
knowledge of the Science of Jurisprudence is wide- 



4. A mere knowledge of cases will not make a great 
lawyer; and moreover the cases are multiplying so rapidly 
and their volume is so great, that no lawyer in practice 
can find time to read even the syllabi of half of them. 
If a lawyer is to get along with his work at all, he must 
depend upon a mastery of legal principles, and how can 
that be acquired so well, as by the study of the Science 
of Jurisprudence? How can we hope to know the exact 
boundaries of any legal principle ; how can we appreciate 
its real significance and apply it to the new cases that 
arise, unless we have a clear and comprehensive map of 
the entire field? How can we distribute the cases as they 
come out, and retain them for use, unless we know the 
pigeon hole to which each belongs? And what sort of a 
Science is it, that relies for its classification, upon a digest 
of titles arranged alphabetically according to the whim of 
an indexer, whose skill is often meusuve-d by the facility 
with which he can use a paste-pot and scissors, or distri- 
bute different faced type attractively for cross reference? 

Is a charter a contract within the meaning of that 
clause of the Constitution of the United States which 
declares that no State shall make any law impairing the 
obligation of contracts ? This was the great question 
which was presented to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and decided by it, in the famous Dartmouth Col- 
lege case. The decision then made, and so often reaffirmed 
later, of course settles the question" forever in this country, 
as a matter of actual law, but the conclusion reached by 
the Supreme Court that a charter is a contract, was so 
much resisted at the time by other courts, especially by 
the Supreme Court of Ohio, which refused to follow the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
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has been so freely criticised by jurists ever since, and the 
question, if it were res Integra, is so interesting in itself, 
that I have selected it, fur (he purpose of showing how the 
Science of Jurisprudence would have dealt with it, by way 
of illustrating the practical use to which that science may 
be put in the actual trial of cases. 

It is " the obligation of contracts *' which the consti- 
tution protects from impairment by Slate legislation, but, 
according to the Science of Jurisprudence, a grant or con- 
veyance is not a contract, and does not create an obliga- 
tion. A contract is an agreement. But agreement is a 
generic term, importing merely proposal and acceptance, 
mutual assent, the meeting of minds ; and, in law, includes 
all transactions wherehy persons may, by that process 
mutually affect their letial rights or relations. It embraces, 
without making a complete catalogue, contracts, grants; 
and conveyances, gratuitous or upon consideration (for 
even a gift requires the assent of the donee), marriages 
and releases. 

But what distinguishes contract from other forms of 
agreement. Since all agreements — I use the word hence- 
forth in its legal sense — affect in some way the legal rights 
or relations of the parties, specific distinctions must be 
sought in the character of the rights created or the rela- 
tions established by different kinds of agreements. What 
is the specific mark of contract? What particular kind of 
right or sort of relation does it establish? 

We cannot think of contract without thinking of an 
obligor, an obligee, and an obligation; of a promise made 
by one of the parties to the other, which the promisor is 
bound to the promisee to perform. Next to the notion of 
agreement, that of obligation is essential to the conception 
of contract. A contract without a resulting obligation of 
one of the parties to the other, and perhaps of each to the 
other (bilateral contracts), is a parados. This truth is 
illustrated and enforced by the apt language of the con- 
stitution. It is the obligation of contracts, which the con- 
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stitntion declares shall not be impaired. Without an obli- 
gation, there is nothing for the prohibition to operate 
upon. Manifestly it must be an obligation arising from 
the contract; one which would not exist but for tiie con- 
tract. And it must be an outstanding obligation, from the 
performance or observance of which, the obligor is not to 
be discharged. We may therefore define a contract as an 
agreement which creates a legal obligation between the 
parties to it; or, as an agreement which establishes the 
legal relation of promisor and promisee between the par- 
ties to it; or, still otherwise, as an agreement which vests 
in one or both of the parties to it, a right, in law, to com- 
pel acts or forbearances on the part of the other. And we 
may affirm that no agreement which does not generate 
and leave outstanding, as its result, a legal obligation of 
one of the parties to the other, can be a contract. 

Tested by these rules, is a conveyance a contract? 
That it is an agreement, is conceded. But is it a form of 
agreement which creates an obligation between the 
parties J What is the office and effect of a conveyance? 
Take an example. I own a piece of real estate, which 
means that I possess the right, as against all the world, to 
use and enjoy it. without unlawful interference, and to 
transfer it at pleasure. I convey it to you, and you 
thereby acquire the rights with respect to it. which, before, 
were vested in me. But you acquire no special right 
against me, which you do not have against persons gen- 
erally. After my conveyance, 1 am no more and no less 
bound to refrain from interfering with your use and enjoy- 
ment of the property, than is the rest of the world ; and 
I am bound in no different way. The duty which rests 
upon me not to trespass upon the property which I have 
conveyed to you, is the same duty which I owe you with 
respect to all your other possessions; it is the same which, 
before I acquired title, I owed to the prior owner; the 
same which I, in common with all the world, owe to all 
owners of property. It is a universal duty, not resting on 
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agreement at all, but imposed by the genera! law of prop- 
erty. My conveyance creates no special obligalion against, 
me, and, therefore, cannot be a contract. The sole office 
of a conveyance is to transfer rights already existing; 
that of a contract, is to create rights not otherwise 
existing. 

Now, according to the Science of Jurisprudence, all 
rights, as I have said, are divided into two classes; rights 
in rem and rights in personam. By rights in personam — 
abbreviated from in personam certain — it meant rights 
which avail against, some particular person or persons; by 
rights in rem— in rem being used, not literally, but as an 
adverbial phrase, in the sense of generally— is meant 
rights which avail against persons generally ; that is, 
against the world at large. 

Every contractual right is a right in par so nam. It is 
a right of the promisee against the promisor and against 
no one else. The rights of property, of personal liberty 
and security, of immunity from defamation, are, on the 
other hand, all instances of rights. ira rem. My right not 
to be libeled or slandered, not to be assaulted or unlaw- 
fully imprisoned, my right to use and enjoy my property 
without interference, are alt rights, not ag;unst one person 
more than against any other, not against any particular 
person, but against all persons. The duty which corre- 
lates to a right in rem is a duty which rests alike upon all 
persons. There is no special tie between the person in 
whom the right resides, and any other particular person 
or persons. An obligation on the other hand, as distin- 
guished from a duty, implies a special bond— vinculum, 
juris — between particular persons, and applies only to 
the duty which correlates to a right in personam. 

The office and effect of a conveyance is simply to 
transfer the rights in rem, which constitute property, 
from the grantor to the grantee ; and the grantor is there- 
after, with respect to the grantee, simply in the situation 
of one of the world at large, against whom the grantee's 
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newly acquired rights in rem avail. The mere transfer of 
rights in rem cannot, of course, vest in the transferee 
rights in personam, or anything else than rights in rem. 
By a conveyance, therefore, the grantee acquires no right 
in personam against the grantor. But. without a right in 
personam there can he neither contract nor obligation. 
The conclusion of the Science of Jurisprudence, therefore, 
is that a conveyance is not a contract. 

But even if we improperly call a conveyance a contract., 
and the duty which thereafter rests upon the grantor with 
respect to the property conveyed, an obligation, it is not 
an obligation which is created by the conveyance, or by 
agreement at all, but by the general law of property. 
And not being an obligation of, that is, created by, the 
miscalled contract, it is not within the constitutional pro- 
hibition, which relates only to the obligation of contracts. 

Frequently representations are made, or, as in the 
case of warranty deeds, contracts are entered into, simul- 
taneously with, and incidental to a conveyance, from 
which arise rights and obligations quite independent of 
the conveyance itself, and which must not be confounded 
with the conveyance proper. 

A grant, in the sense of an original conveyance from 
the State, doeB not differ in any essential respect from a 
secondary conveyance. Its effect, like that of a mesne 
conveyance, is simply to vest in the grantee the rights in 
rem constituting property. This one distinction may be 
noticed, however: A conveyance never creates rights, 
while a grant from the State, as in the ease of a corpo- 
rate franchise, patent right, copy right, may create rights, 
but they are always rights in rem. 

Analogous reasoning discloses the distinction between 
contracts and other forms of agreement, aside from grant 
and conveyance. Marriage is an agreement, establishing 
peculiar legal relations between the parties, but the force 
of the agreement is spent in effecting the relation, The 
rights and obligations incident thereto are created by the 
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general law of husband and wife, entirely independent of 
agreement, and, for the most part, beyond its control. 
Those rights are rights in personam, and the correspond- 
ing duties obligations, but they are rights and obligations 
which are neither created nor prescribed by the agree- 
ment, as is invariably the case in contract, but independ- 
ent of it. 

The foregoing is an outline of the argument which a ' 
lawyer, familiar with the Science of Jurisprudence might 
have made, and perhaps successfully, in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, to show that a charter is not a 
contract within the meaning of the clause of the Federal 
Constitution referred to. Let us see how the question was 
dealt with by the judges of that court, and how they came 
to confound grant and contract. 

Fletcher vs. Peck, 6 Cranch, 87 (1809), is the first case 
in the Supreme Court of the United States involving the 
clause of the constitution prohibiting laws impairing the 
obligations of contracts. The State of Georgia, having 
made a grant of lands, afterwards, upon a claim that the 
grant had been obtained by fraud, passed an act annulling 
and rescinding the first conveyance, and asserting the 
right of the State to the land. The defendant below, a 
purchaser from the original grantee, had thereafter con- 
veyed to the plaintiff with covenant that the title to the 
premises had been in no way constitutionally or legally 
impaired by virtue of any subsequent act of any subsequent 
legislature of the State of Georgia. The action was for 
alleged breach of this covenant. 

Chief Justice Marshall first discusses the validity of 
the annulling act, without reference to the constitutional 
prohibition. He states the question to be, whether a leg- 
islature may, by its own act, divest the vested estate of 
any man whatever, for reasons which shall, by itself be 
deemed sufficient : " Is the power of the legislature com- 
petent," he asks, " to the annihilation of such title, and to 
a resumption of the property thus held!" He answers: 
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" It may well be doubted whether the nature of society 
and of government does not prescribe some limits to the 
legislative power; and if any be prescribed, where are 
they to be found if the property of an, individual, fairly 
and honestly acquired, may be seized without compensa- 
tion. To the legislature all legislative power is granted ; 
but the question, whether Ihe act of transferring the prop- 
erty of an individual to the public, be in the nature of 
legislative power, is well worthy of serious reflection. * * 
The validity of* this rescinding act, then, might well be 
doubted, were Georgia a single sovereign power.'' " But 
Georgia," he continues, " is a member of Ihe Union, sub- 
ject to the limitations of (he Constitution,'' and thereupon 
he proceeds, in the second place, to consider the validity 
of the annulling act in view of the prohibition of the 
Constitution against laws impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts. Having discussed the question in that aspect, he 
announces the conclusion of the Court; as follows: "It is, 
then, the unanimous opinion of the Court, that, in this 
case, the estate having passed into the hands of a purchaser 
for a valuable consideration, without notice, the State of 
Georgia was restrained, either ha general, principles which 
are common to our free institutions, or by the particular 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States, from 
passing a law, whereby the estate of the plaintiff, in the 
premises so purchased, could be constitutionally and 
legally impaired and rendered null and void." 

Mr. Justice Johnson, concurring in the judgment but 
delivering a separate opinion, says: "I do not hesitate 
to declare that a State does not possess the power of 
revoking its own grants. But I do it on a general prin- 
ciple, on the reason and nature of things, a principle 
which will impose lawseven on the Diety. ... I have 
thrown out these ideas that I may have it distinctly under- 
stood that my opinion on this point is not founded on the 
provision of the constitution of the United States, relative 
to laws impairing the obligation of contracts." 
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Notwithstanding Chref Justice Marshall's opinion 
upon the point, the ease does not necessarily decide that a 
grant is a contract. The judgment can be supported, and 
by Mr. Justice Johnson is declared to be supportable only, 
upon the ground that, without express constitutional pro 
hibition, the right of property, in a free government, is 
inviolate. The case came into the Supreme Court on 
error from the Circuit Court, and a question under the 
Federal Constitution was, therefore, not necessary to 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

But the Dartmouth College case, i Wheat., 518 (1819), 
which was on error to the Superior Court of the State of 
New Hampshire, necessarily decides that a grant is a con- 
tract. A federal question was essential to the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court; and the only one involved in the 
case was whether the act of the New Hampshire legisla- 
ture, affecting the charter which had been granted to the 
trustees of the college, was in conflict with the prohibition 
of the federal constitution against, lawsimpairing the obli- 
gation of contracts. Webster's published correspondence 
and Mason's brief in the New Hampshire court— he did 
not argue the case in the, Supreme Court — disclose that 
they appreciated the distinction between a grant and a 
contract, and that they hesitated ahout the claim that the 
grant of the charter was a contract, within the protection 
of the Constitution. Mason's first and principal point, to 
which he devotes three fourths of his brief, is that the act 
of the legislature, complained of, was not within the gen- 
eral scope of legislative power, 

In his letter of April 28, 1818, to Mason, Webster 
says: "The question which we must raise in one of these 
actions is whether, by the general principles of our gov- 
ernments, the State legislatures be not restrained from 
divesting vested rights? this of course, independent of the 
constitutional provision respecting contracts. On this 
question I have great confidence in a decision on ihe right 
side. This is the proposition with which you began your 
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argument at Exeter, and which I endeavored to state from 
your minutes at Washington. The particular provisions 
in the New Hampshire constitution no doubt, strengthen 
this general proposition in our case ; but, on general prin- 
ciples, I am very confident the court at Washington would 
be with us." 

And in his letter of December 8, 1817, to Judge Smith, 
Webster says: 

" It is our misfortune that our cause goes to Washing 
ton on a single point. I wish we had it in such shape as 
to raise all the other objections, as well as the repugnancy 
of these acts to the constitution of the United States. 1 
have been thinking whether it would not he advisable to 
bring a suit, if we can get such parties as will give juris- 
diction, in the Circuit Court of New Hampshire. I have 
thought of this the more from hearing of sundry sayings of 
a great personage [Marshall]. Suppose the corporation 
of Dartmouth College should lease to some man of Ver- 
mont (e. g., Marsh), one of their New Hampshire larms, 
and that the lessee should bring ejectment for it. Or sup- 
pose that trustees of Dartmouth College should bring eject- 
ment in the circuit court for some of the Wheelock lands. 
In either of these modes the whole question might get 
before the court at Washington." 

But although, in the Dartmouth College case, the 
question was reargued, and in the opinions— particularly 
that of Mr. Justice Story — somewhat discussed upon prin- 
ciple, the judgment of the court proceeded mainly upon 
the ground — mistaken, I submit— that it had already been 
decided in Fletcher vs. Feck that a grant was a contract. 

Let us examine the grounds for that opinion, as stated 
in Fletcher vs. Peck by Chief Justice Marshall. He says, 
(page 186): 

"In considering this very interesting question, we 
immediately ask ourselves what is a contract. Is a grant 
a contract? A contract is a compact between two or more 
parties, and is either executory or executed. An execu- 
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tory contract is one in which a party binds himself to do, 
or not to do a particular thing; such was the law under 
which the conveyance was made by the governor. A con- 
tract executed is one in which the object of the contract is 
performed; and this, says Blackstonc. differs in nothing 
from a grant. The contract between Georgia and the pur- 
chasers was executed by grant. A contract executed, as 
well as one which is executory, contains obligations bind- 
ing on the parties. A grant, in its own nature, amounts 
to an extinguishment of the right of the grantor, and 
implies a contract not to reassert that right. A party is, 
therefore, always estopped by his own grant. Since then, 
in fact, a grant is a contract executed, the obligation of 
which stiil continues, and since the constitution uses the 
general term contract, without distinguishing between 
those which are executory and tiiose which are executed, 
it must be construed to comprehend the latter as well as 
the former. A law annulling conveyances between indi- 
viduals, and declaring that the grantors should stand 
seized of their former estates, notwithstanding those 
grants, would be as repugnant to the constitution as a law 
discharging the vendors of property from the obligation of 
executing their contracts by conveyances. It would be 
strange if a contract to convey was secured by the consti- 
tution, while an absolute conveyance remained unpro- 
tected." 

But it is not true, as suggested in this argument of 
Chief Justice Marshall, that a grant is an executed con- 
tract. A grant may be made pursuant to,.i. e., in execu- 
tion of, a contract; so may a journey be undertaken or a 
machine built, in execution of a contract. But the grant 
is no more an executed contract, than is the journey or 
the machine. Nor is it true that a party is always estopped 
by his own grant. A grant does not ipso facto work 
estoppel at all. It is only when it amounts, under all the 
circumstances, to an assertion of title, that it works estop- 
pel, and the estoppel is, not to dispute the grant, but to 
deny such assertion of title. 
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Chief Justice Marshall's third and last ground for his 
conclusion is equally open to dispute. It was not at all 
strange that the constitution should protect an executory 
contract while leaving an absolute conveyance unpro- 
tected. An absolute conveyance, as the Chief Justice had 
himself just shown on the preceding page of his opinion, 
needed no constitutional protection; it was protected by 
general principles of law under which, in all free govern- 
ments, private property is inviolate ; a belief which was so 
generally and firmly entertained that it was not thought 
necessary to insert in the Constitution, as originally 
adopted, a declaration of the great cardinal principle, that 
no man should be deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law. That the contract clause of 
the Constitution is not in fact necessary, and was not at 
the time deemed by the framers of the Constitution to be 
necessary for the protection of vested property rights, and 
was not inserted therefore for that purpose, is indicated 
by the following passage from the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Story (p. 684) in the Dartmouth College case itself: 

"Was it ever imagined," he says, "that land, volun- 
tarily granted to any person by a State, was liable to be 
resumed at its own good pleasure? Such a pretension 
would, under any circumstances, be truly alarming; but 
in a country like ours, where thousands of land titles had 
their origin in gratuitous grants of the States, it would go 
far to shake the foundations of the best settled estates, 
And a grant of franchises is not, in point of principle, dis- 
tinguishable from a grant of any other property. If there- 
fore, this charter were a pure donation, when the grant 
was complete, and accepted by the grantees, it involved a 
contract that the grantees should hold, and the grantor 
should not resume the grant, as much as if it had been 
founded on the most valuable consideration." 

The occasion for this clause of the constitution, spec- 
ially prohibiting laws impairing the obligation of contracts, 
is found in the history of the Revolution, and the repeated 
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acts of legislation in the different States during that period, 
by which the obligation of private contracts, with respect 
to time and mode of payment, was impaired. (See 11 
Peters 572, 573). 

Many grants, ex necessitate all gratuitous grants, 
including the very grant before the court in the Dartmouth 
College case, are not even made in execution of a prior 
contract. In daily life a large proportion of the transfers 
of real and personal property are made without prior con- 
tract therefor. There may be preliminary questions and 
proposals, but the transfer itself is often the first and only 
agreement reached; there is, preceding that result, no 
moment of time when either party is bound to the other 
to give or take. 

The real distinction recognized by the Science of Ju- 
risprudence between grant and contract is twice pointed 
out by Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
In Fletcher vs. Peck, 6 Oranch, 144, Mr. Justice Johnson 
says : " There can be no solid objection to adopting the 
technical definition of the word 'contract' given by Black- 
stone. The etymology, the classical signification, and the 
civil law idea of the word, will all support it. But the 
difficulty rises on the word 'obligation,' which certainly 
imports an existing moral or physical necessity. Now, a 
grant or conveyance by no means necessarily implies the 
continuance of an obligation beyond the moment of exe- 
cuting it It is most generally but the consummation of a 
contract, is functus officio the moment it is executed, and 
continues afterward to be nothing more than the evidence 
that a certain act was done." 

And in Charles River Bridge vs. Warren Bridge, 11 
Peters, 573, Mr. Justice McLean says : 

"If it had not been otherwise laid down in Fletcher 
vs. Peck, I should have doubted whether the inhibition 
did not apply exclusively to executory contracts. This 
would have arisen as well from the consideration of the 
mischief against which this provision was intended to 
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guard, as from the language of the provision itself. An 
executed contract is the evidence of a thing done^ and it 
would seem does not necessarily impose any duty or obli- 
gation on either party to do any act or thing. If a State 
convey land which it had previously granted, the second 
grant is void; not, it would seem to me, because the sec- 
ond grant impairs the obligation of the first, for in fact it 
does not impair it, but because, having no interest in the 
thing granted, the State could convey none. The second 
grant would be void in this country on the same ground 
that it would be void in England, if made by the king. 
This is a principle of the common law, and is as immu- 
table as the basis of justice. It derives no strength 
from the above provision of the constitution, nor does it 
seem to me to come within the scope of that provision. 
When we speak of the obligation of a contract, the mind 
seems necessarily to refer to an executory contract; to a 
contract under which something remains to be done, and 
there is an obligation on one or both of the parties to do it. 
No law of a State shall impair this obligation by altering 
it in any materia] part." 

Illustrations of the practical application of the prin- 
ciples of the Science of Jurisprudence might be multiplied 
indefinitely. It is enough to say that the science, resting, 
as it does, upon the simple application of logic to the law, 
and therefore upon the sure foundations of the law itself, 
cannot fail of recognition in the courts, and must develop 
the principles of the law, as well as the mind of the stu- 
dent who gives himself to its study. 
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RELATION OF MODERN ISMS TO PROGRESS. 



e In the Northern Oratorical League Cou- 

1893). 

Man ever aspires to rise above Lis present levei. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously he moves onward and upward. 
Willi or without clearly defined methods, he labors to 
diminish human misery and increase human happiness. 
The past has seen his plans poorly developed. Present 
philosophy has a clearer conception ol life's problems, and 
better theories for their solution. The present social dis- 
content has produced various theories of social reconstruc- 
tion. Prominent among these are Nihilism, Anarchism, 
Communism and Socialism. These four are alike, in that 
they spring from a common cause and are means aimed 
at a common end. 

To understand the relation of modern isms to pro- 
gress, it is necessary to know what constitutes progress 
now. The word progress is ambiguous. To crown a king 
may be progress to-day ; to dethrone him may be progress 
to morrow. To foster monopoly may have been progress 
yesterday; to muzzle monopoly may be progress to-day. 
Hence, a clear conception of present social conditions is 
necessary to a perfect understanding of the relation of 
modern isms to progress, 

We live in the present, but for the future. To fore- 
cast the future, we must understand the present; to 
understand the present, we must know the past. Let us 
turn to history and learn her secret. She teaches us that 
man loves liberty, and hates oppression. Though hated, 
oppression has been the great fact \& history. Its insidi- 
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ousness catches man in the snare of his own instincts. 
Being; religious, he is religiously oppressed. Being politi- 
cal, political burdens are heaped upon htm. Being indus- 
trial, the chains of industrial slavery are forged. 

Let us consider these three. Religion is the noblest 
instinct of the soul. It is the divine in man reaching out 
after God. It lifts the savage from savagery; it breaks 
the eliaius of slavery; it opens the prison cell. It calms 
the angry waves of passion that roll in the human breast. 
Religion is the beneficent mother of faith, hope, charity. 
Justice and mercy are her attributes, love her offspring, 
and God her father. Yet, man's noblest possession has 
been most basely abused. The crystal stream of religion 
has been polluted by the dregs of human corruption. 

Planted in the virgin soil of a true religion, the Chris- 
tian Church grew to enormous dimensions. Under the 
shadow of its branches slept an entire continent. Its first 
fruits were fruits of truth and righteousness. Its degener- 
ate old age reaped a harvest of corruption. From stem 
and every branch breathed forth a foul contagion that 
poisoned the very air in. which it lived. But behold, shiv- 
ered by the thunderbolts of the Reformation, this giant 
Upas-tree withers and falls; and from its rotting stump 
spring the new branches, Protestant and new Catholic, 
which blossom and bear the fruits of a true religion. This 
marks the downfall of religious despotism. 

Man lives not to himself alone. His social nature 
forbids it. Against individuality is opposed society. If. 
society would realize its highest possibilities, it must be 
organized, directed; hence, the state, the government. 
Without government society would he chaos. Govern- 
ment anchors society to a rational purpose. It supplies 
the conditions under which the social plant may germi- 
nate, flower and fructify. It guides the latent energies 
of a nation into channels of highest good. Around each 
humble subject it throws the mantle of protection. 

The essence of government is an undoubted good. 
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The form has been the riddle of the ages. Monarchy, 
Aristocracy, Tyranny, Plutocracy, Despotism,— all have 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting. Yet, 
government is indispensable. Whether government shall 
or shall not exist, the common sense of humanity has set- 
tled. The question as: Whence the power that propels 
the governmental machine ? Is it from the throne or from 
the hearthstone? History says it has been from the 
throne, shall be from Ihe hearth-stone. Csesar is dead. 
Hapsburg and Bourbon have fallen- Their spirit still sur- 
vives. Clad in imperial garb, it sits to-day on the Russian 
throne. Freedom bathed her hands in royal blood and 
stained the Bourbon lily. It remains for her to throttle 
the Russian bear. Political tyranny is not dead. Politi- 
cal freedom is but a half truth. 

Industry is the mainspring to civilization. War may 
batter down the barriers between petty states and weld 
them into a nation. Religion may proclaim the brother- 
hood of man, and teach that all men shall live together in 
harmony. Industry brings men face to face, and binds 
them together with cords of mutual interest. Industry 
has its roots in human wants. These generate the power 
that drives the industrial machine. The waving harvest, 
the buzzing spindle, the flaming furnace, are but the ser- 
vants of man's wants. The thundering train bearing its 
costly burden; the stalely vessel plowing the mighty 
deep, are driven by the magnetic power of human wants. 

We stand at the confluence of all the industrial forces 
of the past. This is an Augustan age of industry. Art, 
literature, philosophy, politics, religion are secondary to 
the one all -preserving, all-consuming idea— industry. Sci- 
ence has lent a helping hand in rearing this colossal struc- 
ture. Everygreatageboastsofitsgreatproducts. Whatare 
the boasts of the present age ?— millionaire,— tramp. The 
sixteenth century saw religious despotism. The eighteenth 
century saw political despotism. The nineteenth century 
sees industrial despotism, ind to-day the sultan Capital 
sits on the iudustrial throne. 
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The many have ever been servants to the few. Since 
his first bondage, man has longed for freedom. Listen to 
the mummified millions buried in the sands nf Egypt. 
'• Man's inhumanity to man makes countless thousands 
mourn." Hearken, to the sad notes of the Greek slave. 
Under the shadow of the loftiest mountain surges the 
deepest sea. Under the shadow of Plato's genius surges 
the deepest misery. What can the Roman slave say of Ro- 
man splendor ? " To be a Roman was greater than a king ;" 
but not to be a Roman was worse than a beast. Listen to 
the wail rising from the forgotten graves of the German 
serf. Princes, priests, and plutocrats have been the plun- 
derers of the poor. Above the din of industry hear the 
voice of Labor. " The paupers in the palace rob their toil- 
ing fellow men." 

Religious despotism is dead. Political despotism still 
lives. Industrial despotism is at its best. With crying 
humanity on one hand, and gloating despotism on the 
other, what, I would ask, is progress to-day? If it be not 
battering down the bul works of despotism, and setting 
prostrate humanity on its feet, what is it ? If it be this, 
then the relation of modern isms to progress can be ex- 
pressed in one sentence. Each is a thrust at modern 
tyranny. 

Nihilism, Anarchism, Communism, and Socialism. 
have a single origin. They spring from a deep seated dis- 
content with present social conditions. They have swept 
(he keys of the social gamut, and found nothing but dis- 
cord. Touched by the magic fingers of this new phil- 
osophy, these jarring notes are to be transformed into 
strains of sweetest harmony. Shattered by one fell blow, 
the pillars of modern society must crumble, and be re- 
placed by columns of a nobler form. The ideals of mod- 
ern isms may be a dream, but their existence illustrates 
an important fact. It proves that, those who for centuries 
have been ground under the heel of tyranny are able to 
stand and strike. It is a good omen. It ia the harbinger 
of a better day. 
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Nihilism is a shaft aimed at the breast of absolutism. 
Its philosophy is expressed in one word — destruction, 
What would it destroy? All is vanity ; all must be de- 
stroyed. Whatever is, is wrong, and must perish. Whence, 
you ask, is this dagger-pointed philosophy % It is a com- 
pound of dispair and dread ; the product of German pes- 
simism and Russian tyranny. 

Anarchism is the arch-enemy of government. Yet, 
much oi the fear generated by that word is uncalled-for. 
Extract the nihilistic poison from Anarchy, and you have 
an example of faith in humanily unparalleled. Its phil- 
osophy soars on optimistic wings to heights where degraded 
humanity can never hope to climb. What is this little- 
understood, much abused philosophy? Its major premise 
is: government is the root of all evil. Its minor: human 
nature is essentially good. From these premises the 
anarchist, draws the conclusion, that government is 
unnecessary; and that man, restrained by no law, save 
the law of his own being, will rise to the fullest realiza- 
tion of all the possibilities of his nature. This unbounded 
optimist of anarchy is its worst fault. It fails to treat 
humanity as it is. 

Communism would cure social ills by applying relig- 
ion. The communistic motto unlocks the entire system. 
"From each according to his ability, to each according to 
his needs. 1 ' In communism the social unit is the group. 
Here everything is held in common. All labor, all share 
the product. Social equality, moral rigidity, industrial 
frugality, and passive obedience to the general will, are 
the main features of communism. Communism would 
destroy the family, crush personal liberty, strangle indus- 
try, and endanger nationality. 

Nihilism and anarchism are essentially political. 
Communism is half religious, half-industrial. Socialism 
is purely industrial. Socialism is the cold-blooded mur- 
derer of individualism. It is continental philosophy aim- 
ing the death blow at English philosophy; Karl Marx 
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crossing swords with John Stuart Mill. Appalled by the 
wreck and ruin wrought by unbridled competition, social- 
ism would overturn the entire competitive system. Social- 
ists are not the enemies of rich men. But they despise 
an industrial system which builds mountains of wealth 
beside the hovels of abject poverty. What, then, is the 
socialistic programme? "The complete transformation of 
private and competing capitals into a united and collec- 
tive capital." The strict logical sequence of this propo- 
sition is almost beyond conception. The present gigantic 
industrial fabric, built up by the brains of centuries, is to 
be swept away by the mountain-wave of socialism. How 
is this enormous revolution to be accomplished? By 
making the State complete owner and controller of all 
the means of production. Though making industry 
supreme, socialism destroys the strongest motive to indus- 
trial activity— self-interest. Striving to secure industrial 
liberty, it forges the chains of industrial slavery. To curb 
the excesses of an irresponsible individualism, it builds a 
paternal despotism. 

As a model for the reconstruction of society, modern 
isms are a failure. As a force in the movement of pro- 
gress, they are a success. The value of modern isms lies 
in the fact that they are all extremes. Nihilism and 
anarchism are the opposite extreme of political despotism. 
Communism and socialism are the. other extremes of 
industrial individualism. Having these extremes, it is 
ssible to strike the happy mean. The political mean is 
liberal, constitutional monarchy, or republican form of 
government. The industrial mean is a wise, and equitable 
adjustment of the relations between the individual and 
the State, in all matters. of industry. The State has its 
province, the individual his. What touches all, let the 
State control. Along these lines the two great industrial 
problems of to-day must be solved, — Monopoly, Labor- 
problem. Monopoly is a tumor which pains all, and must 
be lanced by the instrument of all — government. The 
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Labor question 18 a question of liberty, and must be 
solved like all questions of liberty, — by those oppressed. 
Who wrung religions freedom from the hands of tyran- 
nical hierarchy ? The religiously oppressed. Who buried 
the Bourbon throne under the ruins of a French empire ? 
The politically oppressed. Who shall drag sable despot- 
ism from the industrial throne and set white robed liberty 
there? The industrially oppressed. When religious, politi- 
cal, and industrial freedom shall be a truth; then will 
modern isms have fulfilled their mission; then will the 
joyful tongues of untold millions welcome the risiug sun 
of a new day ; then will man stand up and say. Liberty 
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CLASS-DAY EXERCISES. 



DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 
ORATION 

BY JAMES WILLIAM GOOD, B. S. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BROTHERHOOD. 

The brotherhood of man is no longer a speculative 
theory, but a fact, the resuit of a divine decree. 

The record of the struggle from the savage to the 
citizen is the record of emancipation from the sway of 
individualism. In actions dictated solely by one's own 
self is seen the brutal side of human nature. In actions 
dictated by sympathy is manifest the spiritual element, 
of man. 

The standing miracle of human nature is goodness. 
What causes it ! What are its possibilities! On these 
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questions rests the ultimate philosophy of society. It is 
agreed that goodness is a kind of conduct, that, conduct 
rests on motives, and that motives are supplied by feel- 
ings. In the sphere of feelings, then, must be sought the 
answer to this great moral problem. In this sphere the 
deepest thinkers detect a quality in man's moral nature. 
To Plato the human soul was a charioteer driving two- 
winged steeds, one striving heavenward, the other tend- 
ing earthward. St. Paul found in human nature the oppo- 
sition of the carnal man to the spiritual man. Mediaeval 
theology saw in the human soul the old Adam and the 
New Birth. All these dualisms modern social thinkers 
sum up in the antithesis of egoism and altruism, selfuess 
and otherness. But can we rest here? No; the case 
requires a deeper analysis. What is the basis of selfuess? 
What is the basis of otherness? Can otherness be resolved 
into sellness ? These questions will press upon the student 
of human nature. 

In the lower forms of animal life complete individ- 
ualism exists. The organism is untouched by any feeling 
outside of itself. It pursues its path from birth to death 
alone. In its own senses and their correlated feelings lies 
the secret of all its activity, it is a blind, isolated, inac- 
cessible monad. Contrast with this the life of the highest 
human type. Here, conduct an emancipation from the 
sway of one's own self. No deed is done without refer- 
ence to the feelings of others. One's lite is, as it were, 
passed in public. The soul is as a focus, where meet and 
blend faint shades of a thousand experiences other than 
its own. Such is the deepest contrast disclosed in the 
moral life. One represents the carnal, the other, the 
spiritual; one egoism, the other altruism, one unbridled 
individualism, the other, Christian brotherhood. In no 
living man does either principle reign absolute. In every 
man there is the brutal ; in every man there is also the 
social, the spiritual. No one is so saintly as never to 
show the taint of selfishness ; no one is so brutal as to 
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hold his way untouched by the social medium in which 
he lives. Slowly through the centuries has humanity 
crept up the long and difficult gamut of sensibilities. 
Behind it lies the mire of the animal appetites and pas- 
sions, " nature red in tooth and claw," Before it lie the 
heights of altruism, of selfdenial, of social harmony, of 
faith in the God whose name is love. 

Otherness, outwardness, sympathy, — the presence in 
my own soul of the joy or anguish in other souls! What 
volumes of possibilities lie enwrapped in these. How the 
morning stars must have sung together when the faint, 
feeble voice of others' woes were first heard in the human 
heart amid the clamor of its own fierce lusts. Precious, 
aye, more precious than myrrh or frankincense are the 
spiritual filaments that bear to me my neighbor's delight 
or hurt. In motives arising from brotherhood is born 
righteousness, peace, civilization. 

In community of feeling alone lies civilization. Not 
in political unity, not in industrial organization, not in 
community of thought, not in similarity of language,— not 
here lies that which makes society a real organism. No 
mere living together or working together or thinking 
together can make the civilized community. No; it is 
feeling together that makes society a real organism. Only 
when the whole is convulsed by the pain in one o( its parts 
do we fully realize that society is one and organic. A 
score of Americans slain on a Cuban coast, and a great 
nation swept with pity and indignation ; the lash-cut hacks 
of slaves on a Mississippi plantation, and a million men in 
blue facing the cannon's mouth on bloody battle-fields ; a 
dam burst in a Pennsylvania valley, and a multitude of 
great cities stricken by sorrow hastening to lay their gifts 
on the altar of pity ; a woman whipped to death amid 
Siberian snows, and the heart of civilization palsied with 
horror. Are not these witnesses to the fact that the impul- 
ses, wants and woes of society are as the impulses, wants, 
and woes of one man ? The man who finds no feeling out- 
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side ot what happens to himself is wrong. He who makes 
goodness less natural than selfishness is wrong. He who 
drags in brotherhood at the backdoor of human nature, 
who interprets the tender pity that sometimes thrills 
society, in terms of syllogism and association of ideas. — is 
wrong. This is the theory of the recluse and the meta- 
physician, of a man of the laboratory and the cell, but not 
of the practical man. The race is not to the cynic nor the 
epicurean. No one can write a great book, compose a 
great symphony, carry a great reform, or achieve a great 
measure of constructive statesmanship, unless be recog- 
nizes lhat the brotherhood of man is just as natural, just as 
real, just as fit to be appealed to as his selfishness. 

To the individualist society is a collection of monads. 
Between souls lie unbridged chasms. Men are isolated 
islands between which flows the salt, unfathomed, estrang- 
ing sea. Sensibilities are bounded by self. Lives do not 
mingle, for there is no medium of feeling. By the joy or 
pain meted out to each man shall wejudgehislot. whether 
it be happy or sad. How simple, how plausible this theory, 
but let us bring it to the test of facts. Tell me, indi- 
vidualist, who must have been earth's most unfortunate 
ones? Shall we not say a St. Francis of Assisi, a John 
Eliot, a David Livingston, a General Gordon ? And now 
tell me,K) Muse of history, tell me, who were earth's hap- 
piest ones ? Were they not a St. Francis of Assisi, a John 
Eliot, a David Livingston, a General Gordon ? Aye, have 
not all those noble lives which have blossomed along the 
pathway of the centuries received that broader vision, that 
inspiration caught of the skies only through self-denial, 
moral courage, deeds of brotherly love. Let us learn then, 
that there is no spiritual isolation. For the jelly-fish per- 
haps, but not for breathing men and women. Hard and 
mechanical as seems the relation of individuals in our 
jurisprudence, or business ethics, a closer view shows 
society shot through and through by filaments of love, of 
sympathy, of kindliness, of pity, of brotherly affection. 
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By them sensibility is extended beyond the periphery of 
self. By them the joy or hurt of one is propogated 
throughout the family, the community, the nation. By 
them the oppression of a single laboring man is able to 
goad a hundred thousand of his fellows into desperate 
industrial warfare.' By them the hurt of child wrings the 
hearts of mothers. By them the agony of a stricken Gar- 
field plunges the hearts of three hundred millions in 
sorrow. 

Thus individuals are fused into a great social organ- 
ism, vital in every part, sensitive in every part. Souls 
overleap the barriers of self and lovingly commingle. Life 
becomes broad, and complex, and public. Expedience 
becomes rich, and full, and varied. A hundred hurts of 
loved ones cover us with shadows. A hundred joys of 
friends bathe us in sunbeams. Life, incorruptible life, 
gushes up from a thousand springs, and the days come to 
us not empty, but brimming over with the manifold 
wealth of existence. 

The development of sympathy opens up endless vis- 
tas of improvement. For only in the upper realms of feel- 
ing can we hope for unchecked progress in the joy and 
beauty of human life. The lower and selfish pleasures 
cannot be multiplied forever. Material they are and 
depend upon soil, climate, crops, inventions. But to the 
higher joys that depend upon fellowship, one can no more 
set limit than to the possibilities of the human spirit 
itself. As infinite as the God of love, so infinite is the 
happiness that may spring from a reign of love in human 
intercourse. Look forth a moment on the life we live. 
Not from fire or flood, frost or drouth, pestilence or fam- 
ine, disease or death, flows the greater half of our misery, 
but from the lack of fellowship, from the want of broth- 
erhood. In the millions of loveless homes, in the cheat- 
ing and over-reaching of business, in the greed and oppres- 
sion of power, in the flaunting insolence of new won riches, 
in the feuds of parties and bitterness of sects, in the jang- 
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ling of employer and employee, in the rasping of mistress 
and servant, in the trickeries of trade and the crimes of the 
calendar, — in all these we find witnesses to the imperfect 
social nature of man. Let men's capacity for feeling 
together equal their capacity for living, or working, or 
thinking together, and they will no longer be slaves to a 
passion that dwarfs the intellect, sears the heart, and 
draws humanity down to a level with the beasts of the 
field. 

Every great teacher has striven to break the sway of 
individualism. Above seif-ism Buddha set contempla- 
tion, Zeno placed reason, Jesus enthroned love. Jesus 
alone probed the secret of life, for he alone showed how 
self could be curbed without making life narrower, scan- 
tier, feebler. Buddism dried away the life of the indi- 
vidual. Stoicism seared it. Christianity taught it to brim 
over and mingle with other lives in universal sympathy 
and love. 

The feeling for others is the touchstone of civilization. 
In the metropolis of the western world rules an idle and 
sordid society, void of ideals and sympathy, contemptuous 
of 3elf-sacrifice and patriotism, cold to the tale of stunted 
children, toil-worn shop girls, and starving miners. This 
society arrogates to itself the highest place in American 
civilization. And noble Europeans tears off the mask 
from the glittering barbarism of plutocracy", and scoffingly 
ask, "Is this thy civilization, 0, America?" Let the con- 
science of millions voice to the taunting question a thun- 
derous No. Our highest are not those who live delicately 
in marble mansions and pleasure yachts, hastening " the 
impracticable hours " with wine, and dance, and soft rai- 
ment. If they ask after our most civilized American let 
us point them to a Garrison, a John Brown, a George Pea- 
body, a Peter Oooper. Let us point them to the Christian 
minister, self-exiled from his intellectual peers to carry 
light and sweetness into the life of mission Indians ; to 
the chivalrous West Pointer, slain in an Arizona canon 
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while rescuing the captives of an Apache raid; to the Uni- 
versity woman leaving surroundings of culture and refine- 
ment to found a guild for the poor ; to the city physician 
risking death to give life and healing to the victims of 
fever-ridden slums; to the Howard nurse, yielding up her 
life to the yellow fever among the stricken people of the 
South-— to such as these we point with pride. They are 
the noblest type we have brought forth. Unto them is the 
ark of our civilization committed. Of their fashioning 
will be the humanity of the twentieth century. Not on 
the aristocratic ideal of languid millionaire-dom, but on 
the democralic ideal of the heroes of brotherhood,— on 
this alone can we base a civilization that shall leaven the 
millions rather than the few, a civilization that is not 
measured by self, but rather a civilization where self-ism 
has waved its last salute and the brotherly love is king. 

The brotherhood of man is the basis upon which mod- 
ern society is building the super-structure of a higher civili- 
zation. This idea, advanced by the lowly Nazarene, 
accepted by philosopher, and sung by poet, sometimes 
almost overwhelmed in the dark mazes of ignorance, now 
bursts forth and lights up the nations of the earth. Slowly, 
but authoritatively, the historian proclaims triumphant in 
every land. Lowly, yet sweetly, the poet chants its praise 
in every clime. Ever and anon society attests its worth. 
Science, literature, law,— all bear testimony that the 
greatest work ever accomplished by man, or the best 
results ever realized through the divinity of his genius, is 
not that which has done the most good for one man, but 
that which has done the most good for all men. Men of 
science : Was it alone for selfish glory that Darwin and 
Gray turned the microscope toward the earth, analized and 
explained all animal and vegetable life? Was it for sel- 
fish fame that Galleo and Kepler turned the telescope 
toward the heavens, discovered the planets and the laws 
that cause them to move in silent harmony to the music 
of the spheres? Men of letters: Was it a selfish desire 
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that lured Victor Hugo to spend his nights in vigils and 
his days in active toil ? Was it the desire to become great 
that called from Harriet BeecherStowe,Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
or from Helen Hunt Jackson, A Century of Dishonor? No 
selfish motive ever prompted such as these to action. 
But rather their greatness was the result of their self-sac- 
rifice that they might give others more light, make others 
more free, and fill the world with sweeter song. 

Brothers in the legal profession : Is it' the selfish desire 
to win fame and fortune at any price that we enter this 
the noblest of professions? Already too long and at too 
great a cost has the profession suffered because of such 
motives on the part of the few. Each man a reputation 
for his profession makes. The odium sometimes cast upon 
the legal profession is the result of unprincipled lawyers 
in counsel'at the bar andupon the bench. It is the result 
of an insatable selfish desire on the part of the few. To 
obtain positions of public trust party fealty binds them to 
defend every act of their allies without regard to merit, 
and condemns every deed of their opponents, however 
grand. Selfish glory, tfot moral principle; love of self,not 
love of country, are the motives of the few that causes 
calumny to be thrown in the faces of the many. Wher- 
ever selfishness enters, whether into life, science, litera- 
ture or law, it degrades and narrows it. It is the moral 
lesson of man's relation to man and to his God that gives 
to science its permanence, that elevates all literature 
above the lowest fairy tale; that engraves laws upon 
tables of stone and stamps legislative enactments upon 
statute books. Let then an awakening legal conscience 
stamp as enemies to society and traitors to the nation, the 
few who would by selfish impulse degrade the profession, 
whether they be lawyers arguing in a court of justice for 
principles they believe are unjust, or public prosecutors, 
shifting their responsibility and leaving the public duty 
delegated to them unperformed, or judges upon the bench, 
who for j^>litical favors, nullifies statute upon statute at 
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llis discression. Stamp them thus and with one stroke 
you break down the barriers of selfishness and enthrone 
that principle which permeates all, governs all, enobles 
all. In thundering tones you proclaim that the brother- 
hood of man is the guiding star to human success, human 
happiness, human greatness. Then with the legal profes- 
sion exalted; public confidence restored; honesty and 
conscientious convictions rewarded; the rights of fellow 
men conserved; history bettered ; human law will truly 
be the golden link that binds man to man and all human- 
ity to God. 




High School. 
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CLASS PROPHECY 



The lifting of the veil which separates the future from 
the present, the unraveling of the skein which the Parcae 
has bo carefully and deftly woven, is always a dangerous 
and terrible task. He who attempts it must possess a hidden ; 
power, the secret of which is known only to the ancient 
and musty philosopher of Egypt must be his. 

With a full knowledge of all the hidden mysteries and 
dangers surrounding him, your prophet started forth upon 
his fearful task. In his wandering through the mystic 
superambient atmosphere which surrounds this mundane 
sphere, he has touched upon secrets before unknown in 
his interview with the elves and goblins of other worlds ; 
he has become acquainted with powers before undreamed 
of, lying latent in man's physical nature. The potent 
spells which propitiated the unseen beings through whom 
the future was revealed, must remain a secret. They 
were related, only after long and startling seasons of 
prayer, by the invisible creatures of the air, and can only 
be imparted to his successor. 

Briefly, however, your prophet has been obliged to 
spend long periods sleeping through the cold and dismal 
air, his only comrades the lank and spectral spooks who 
haunt the graveyard's ghastly gloom with clank of chain 
and groans of prayers. While the laws were resting 
sweetly, gently slumbering on beds of downy softness, we 
were wandering through the orange groves of California, 
traversing the alkali plains of Arizona, or perhaps holding 
secret sessions with some savage Coleban or dainty Ariel 
among the cotton fields of Georgia, or the rice fields of 
South Carolina. Thus was the future of the class of '93 
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revealed, and from the materials received from these 
sources this prophecy was spun. 

The present is blended.with the future, and before me 
I see the future of the class of '93 and of its individual 
members. Bear with me, my friends, and if at times the 
tale grows wearisome, remember that the prophet must 
write of the events which will be, even as a historian 
writes of events which have been. Poetic fancy, flights 
of the imagination and the like, must give away to the 
narrative of stern and unrelenting truths. 

As I sat one evening upon the tomb of Wiggins, the 
weather prophet, conversing with a musty old ghost, I 
asked him if he could give me any facts for the year 1910. 
" Certainly," he responded in a graveyard tone, coughin' a 
little as he arranged his bones a little more comfortably 
and picked up a couple of ribs which the wind had just 
detached. " I don't know that I can.' 1 "Tell me about 
some of the boys of '93,'' taid I. He laughed a sepulchral, 
tombstone laugh, fixed his ribs again, and spoke as follows : 
The boys of '93. Ha I ha ! many a time I have listened 
to their revelings and watched them as from day to day 
they flunked in Blackstone, or bolted Private Corpora- 
tions. When the roll call came 1 hunched some of you 
and yon were there and responded " present." Yes, I see 
one now, come with me." I followed him at a rapid pace, 
and presently found myself in a small town in Ohio, 
before a church, which we entered. He pointed to the 
gallery and there I beheld a familiar face. This face, 
benevolent and angelic in its sweet repose, brought back 
many memories. 

There were whiskers, like the ones at which we jeered in '93, 

But longer, smoother, silkier they seemed to me to be. 

His eyes were closed in blissful sleep, 

'Twas the object of my search. 

Ah, yes ; he was the same old Harms who used to sleep in 

church. 
Then my friend, the ghost, took me back to our for- 
mer scene. I was about to ask him about some of the 
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other boys when he turned pale, coughed a little, and 
vanished. This was the last I saw of him, but one night 
as I was returning home from a neighboring hamlet I 
noticed a young goblin in front of me dancing along over 
the fields and fences. I stopped him and we walked 
along together for sometime, during which I gathered 
from him that A- G., no P. G. Turnipseed.was planted in 
the vicinity of Ann Arbor, that the people were cultivating 
him, but. at last accounts he had failed to come up. 

He also informed me that in 1909 the world would be 
startled by the publishing of a book of travels. Upon exam- 
ining it I was much surprised that our old friend Jefferies 
will find time between clients to turn author. The title, 
which will give you a clue to the whole work, is as follows: 
"My Trip Abroad. What I Saw and, Incidentally, What 
I Didn't See." Considerable credit to be given to the Hoir 
Mark Sands, who after smashing the bicycle record, or the 
bicycle, will spend a good deal of time endeavoring to 
invent ajie.w. kind of crank. He will succeed, but the 
only kind of wheel it will turn is the one located in (he 
upper part of his anatomical structure, and hence cannot 
become universally used. 

I tried to make arrangements to meet this goblin later, 
but he said that he was too busy, that he liad a quiz in 
Pleading and Practice to prepare in order to post one of 
the juniors. I told him to go to Federal Jurisprudence. 

After this I picked up some general information in 
various ways. I met an Kgytian mummy traveling down 
in Tennessee, and he looked as homesick as a yellow dog 
a thousand miles from his dinner. Later I saw a fossilized 
remnant of the class of '92. He had given up practicing 
law, and not being busy, gave up the ghost, purely from 
scientific motives. He said the medical fraternity in his 
town wanted to find out how small a man's brain could 
possibly be, and the man be able to complete the course. 
Any of the class of '92 would have answered, but he was 
the only one that volunteered. I asked what they found. 
He anBwered, "Nothing." 
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Meeting also some seraphims and cherubims, I gleaned 
some valuable information from them, but without stop- 
ping to mention the source, I will relate the remaining 
incidents as briefly as possible. 

I took a trip down into the mountains of Tennessee 
last month, 1925, and after traveling over some of the 
hardest roads in America,I stopped in a small town in the 
edge of the mountains, and who should I see but. our old 
friend Greer, sitting on a cracker barrel, and whistling 
Pere Hedrick as natural as ever. He had on a pair of 
side-hill pants, one leg shorter than the other, for plow- 
ing on side hills, but was the picture of contentment and 
happiness. "Is it possible," I remarked. "Well, I should 
reckon it was possible," said Greer. Then he told me all 
about his' family, he was married, had two boys, one six 
feet six and the other still growing. 

After taking something for our. cough, I left him and 
went on a little further till I reached Knoxville. Looking 
up I saw JC. S. Cunningham's name in bold letters. I 
stepped into his office and found him hearty and fat, as 
usual, just about to take a little quinine. It seems that 
he had just had his first case and he wag too excited to 
talk much. I have heard since that his first client is 
booked for a necktie party the latter part of June, A. D. 
1925. 

Next I took a run into Ohio ; found Baird there. 

A. J. Falknerand P. M.Troy are out in Washington. 
Divorces a specialty. Troy still insists that he is like 
Thomas Jefferson, but has nearly conquered that craving 
for spoils from which he suffered in his youth. Bordeaux 
was troubled the same way, but he took a course at the 
Cleveland gold cure for office seekers, and is now a con- 
firmed mugwump. He still talks politics, but hasn't 
attended a Democratic banquet for years. 

A. Dan Rose, I grieve to say, has joined the silent 
majority. " What, is he dead ? " "Oh.no; married." 

Albers, as a member of the Michigan legislature, has 
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distinguished himself as a champion of woman's rights. 
He heartily supports even an appropriation for the Co-ed 
Annex. 

But what has become of Friedman, handsome, dash- 
ing Friedman, the love of the co-eds, and the darling of 
society? He is located in a far western town, leads the 
Germans, dances all the fancy dances, and is, in short, the 
Ward McAllister of his section. 

You'll notice as I progress that so far none have been 
found who will fill the Presidential chair. Now, I don't 
mean to exclude any of the class from so high an honor. 
A class coming from a department, so intimately con- 
nected with the only other self-supporting institution in 
the State cannot fail to produce a few presidents. There- 
fore, in general, I wish to state that members of the class 
of '93 will be found in the Senate, House of Representa- 
tives, the Legislatures and the State Prisons. 

In the State Prisons, however, as a general rule, and 
you may note, simply to look after the health and the 
physical and moral welfare of unfortunates who are not, 
self-supporting. 

Let me now cast my prophetic eye upon the State of 
Washington, and see our old friend Noble. He is starting 
. on a trip of some kind, as I remember his propensities in 
earlier years, 1 am not surprised so see that fishing rod, 
that old felt hat, and the other accouirements for such an 
expedition. When 1 asked him what kind of fish he is 
after, I am surprised to hear him gasp "Clients." I 
expected him to say "Suckers," but he has evidently 
broken away from the influence of Stub Walters. 

Spangler, too, is located upon the prairies of the west. 
Earnest, hardworking, patient man, the success which he 
deserves is his. He has had his first client, but like the 
bald headed son of destiny, he had to take his fee out in 
trade. 

Walch has branched out until he is now one of the 
most notorious authorities in America on law as she is 
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found in Justice Courts. His text-books have all the thril- 
ling interest oi' Zolo's novelsyand make up in imagination 
what they lack in fact. 

Servatius, the modest, quite Servatius, has surpassed 
.all previous records and now stands on the. pinnacle of 
fame, crowned with the laurel wreaths of victory. His 
best time for a schooner of Anheuser is two seconds flat, 
by a stop watch, and expert time keepers. For further 
reference see 1 Barris, 66 ; 2 H. H. Reed, 367 ; also Roehrig 
on Pretzels, and R. Beal's Leading Oases on Beer. 

Heggner, disappointed in his aspirations for political 
preferment has turned farmer, that is he edits an agricul- 
tural paper. His last article on "The New Process for 
Dehorning a Battering Ram," took like wildfire. 

The memorial which the Class of '93 left at the Uni- 
versity is at present reviewing the subjects taken 19 years 
previous to taking his LL. B. degree, and at times I see him 
with his hands through his flowing locks, alas, which long 
have fled, gazing with rapture and attentive look upon 
his figure on a bust. The first and last bust Andrew E. 
Gibson was ever on. Re-quiescat in pace- 

The co-ed charmer, Brother Bickley, whom we know 
so well on account of his activity in many directions, but 
more especially in the capacity of an embryo orator, wil 1 
astonish everyone, except his classmates, by developing 
into a second Daniel Webster. This may take some time, 
and I confess that it is really a strain upon my prophetic 
vision to see so far into the future. 

Spitzer, the erstwhile sporting editor of the U. of M. 
Daily and the Washtenaw Times, will, after repeated im- 
portunities on the part of Richard K. Fox, assume the 
position of Chief of Staff on the Police Gazette. His col- 
umn would sparkle with its ancient brilliancy and the Ga- 
zette bids fair to become a family paper in the near future. 
Thus, while journalism will gain a distinguished individ- 
ual, the bar will lose an honored member. 

Keeler, too, will give up the practice of our noble pro- 
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fession and wiii engage in the sewing machine business. 
It is probably unnecessary to state that he will make a 
specialty of the Domestic. 

Were I to continue and delineate in detail the future 
of the remaining members of the class, ere I concluded, 
the hour would have arrived when graveyards yawn and 
. ce-eds say good night to Lits. 

And, now, my friends, in closing, let me make 
prophecy about the class of '93, 
depends alone upon the class itself. 

As four hundred years ago the caravels went forth 
from Spain to discover a new world, so will the class of 
'93, following the example of that wonderful navigator, 
go forth and discover new truths, immortal and imperish- 
able. Follow bisexample, yes, in (hatenergy that he dis- 
played, which revolutionized the world. Seek for truth, 
as Columbus sought for it, and having found it believe in 
it. Follow it though the course be westward through un- 
known seas, and though your gallant ship be tossed about 
by the billows of falsehood, or error. To succeed, you 
must believe in yourself, and to believe in yourself you 
must be true to your own instincts. 

College days are over. Commencement ib at hand. The 
labors of the past are but the weapons of the future years. 
Labor is the key to success. If you would be in harmony 
with this busy world, you too must be busy. If you would 
be in harmony with the Divine plan of creation you must 
labor. 

Do this, classmates, and with minds so bright, and in- 
tellects so keen there is no honor so high but that you 
may aspire to it, no reward so great but that you may 
achieve it. Posterity will write your names high in the 
Temple of Fame, and, in the annals of the University of 
Michigan, the Columbian Law Class, the banner class of 
the great University, will be its bright particular star, 
fixed in the zenith of fame by the untiring efforts of cul- 
tured minds and willing hearts, shining forth with ever 
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increasing brilliancy to light the footsteps of those who 
wish to tread the paths which you have trodden. 

This is my prophecy, and I have done. You are the 
arbitore of your own destinies. Ever remember that ceas- 
less energy, tireless perseverance, and unfaltering dili- 
gence can never fail. Remember the words of the poet': 
"It is not money, or brains, nor is it fate, 
But ' Kit up and git ' tbat make men great." 




MECHANICAL LABORATORY. 
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PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 



Fellow ClaSHmates, Ladles ana CI 

Iii the year 1741 an English youth, of some eighteen 
summers, decided upon the Law as his profession. 
Pursuits more pleasant to him were reluctantly aban- 
doned. His attempt at verse pictures his early outlook 
as anything but promising. We hear him singing: 
" Shakespeare no more thy sylvan son, 

Kor all the art of Addison, 

Pope's heaven-strung lyre, nor Mailer's ease, 

Nor Wilton's mighty self must please ; 

Instead of these a formal band ■■ 

In furs and eaifs around me stand 

With sounds uncouth and at tents dry 

That grate the soul of harmony. 

Kach pedant sa^c iirilmiks Ida store 

Of mystic dark, discordant lore ; 

And points with loitering li;ind the imiys 

That lead mi? to the thorny maze." 
Genius had crowned that English youth as her own and 
Law, the iL jealous mistress" of the land, became his first 
and only love.' For thirty years with mighty ardor and 
consecrated effort he pursued his chosen profession, 
fathomed its profound depths and mastered its intricate 
subt.ilities. The jealous mistress was conquered, the stu- 
dent was the victor. 

Although a century has elapsed since his day and 
time, yet the people of both the old and the new worlds, 
recognizing the responsibilities of our social organism, 
have for his memory love and admiration. The profession 
of the law delight in paying tribute to his greatness, while 
we as students, members of the class of '93, honor, revere 
and shall forever cherish the name and works of the 
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eminent lawyer, the renowned jurist, the immortal com- 
mentator, Sir William Blaekstone. 

During the brief but eventful period that we have 
associated together as students, a feeling of good-fellow- 
ship has sprung up among us. Similar hopes and aspira- 
tions led us to select this University that we might acquire 
the rudiments of the profession of which the learned 
English commentator was master. 

We have been advanced and profited during the time 
that the fiduciary relation of instructor and student has 
existed. But, the day that " breaks the tie that binds" is 
at hand ; hence it is but fitting and proper on this occasion, 
the beginning of a new era, that we as lawyers renew our 
allegiance to the fundamental principles of law and 
justice: gather increased inspiration from the life and 
teachings-of the Law's greatest expounder. 

What we have gained in knowledge, in discipline, in 
tenacity of purpose will only be appreciated by as when 
on the morrow we take our stand in legal combat with 
some experienced practitioner as our adversary. Truly 
we may rejoice and be forever grateful in the knowledge 
that our advantages for acquiring a legal -education have 
been the best in the land. Our discipline and instruction 
have been in ttie care and guidance of men who have 
diligently and conscientiously endeavored to impress upon 
us not only the fundamental principles of the law, but 
those of integrity and manhood as well. Their admonit- 
ions have been our shield and protection from mistakes 
and follies, They have informed us of the duties and 
trials of the profession: have impressed upon us the 
responsibilities to devolve upon us as members of the bar, 
and on this occasion they extend their heartiest congratu- 
lations to each and all, hoping that we " may live long 
and prosper." 

This our day of our graduation college life will only 
be surpassed by our subsequent participation in the doings 
of the world. 
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Emerson has truly said, " Every soul is a celestial 
venus to every other soul." True it is that in this Univer- 
sity "no one liveth unto himself alone." While the 
primary object of our coming here was for the purpose of 
gaining a knowledge of the law, yet we have been afforded 
a privilege of still greater importance. By daily associa- 
tion and contact with the student body of the University 
we have acquired a knowledge of men and affairs. From 
such associations our characters have received a polish, a 
moulding and refinement. We are the better for having 
been- acquainted and associated together and should for- 
ever be thankful (hat we are members of the great cosmo- 
politan body known and recognized as the strong progres- 
sive class of '93. 

Every section of this great nation as well as leading 
foreign powers have representatives among us. The dif- 
ferent ideas and customs since first we met as strangers 
have been mingled and interwoven, and now are parts of 
our several personalities. A common interest has welded 
together our differences until to-day as a class we possess 
an individuality somewhat peculiar but lasting and trust- 
worthy. We have acted with dignity and decorum, shrink- 
ing from nothing deemed right and proper, always giving 
a fair hearing and courting a most rigid examination. 

Having learned to contend for that which we deemed 
to be right in our embryo days it is safe to say that we as 
lawyers will triumphantly champion that policy which 
holds the true purpose of civil government to be not 
merely the prevention of wrong but the establishment of 
right. Let it be our aim not to punish offenders but to 
confer blessings upon society by seeing that justice is 
meted out to man as deserved. However, our association 
has brought us not only more friends is in one sense a day 
of liberty and freedom, consequently one of joy and glad- 
ness, yet it brings in its train sorrow for the parting, 
mingled hopes and fears which years of toil alone can 
solve, 
5 
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Certainly no one of our number can depart from these 
college scenes without carrying with him fond and lasting 
memories for his class and for alma maler. As it is 
immaterial where or in what line the class of '93 has been 
tested, whither on the athletic field, in oratorical or debat- 
ing contests, in general ability or in steadfastness of pur- 
pose, our standing has always and everywhere been 
unquestioned. Our interest and activity in the affairs of 
not merely a more impressive interest in the. welfare of 
society, but it has broadened and deepened within us the 
spirit of time Americanism. For two years we have .been 
numbered as delegates to this great convention. We have 
established our platform of action, formulated a code of 
principles which are to accompany us from this common 
source, the fountain-head of legal lore, to the respective 
districts which we represent, there to be sanctioned only 
as the living exponent demonstrates their worth and power 
by his individual activity. 

The lawyer has been, is, and always will be a potent 
force in the affairs of State and society. His variety of 
interest and work is equaled only by the promptness and 
unity of execution. And now, fellow-classmates, while 
the duties of the lawyers are about to devolve upon us, 
standing as we do at the ever open gateway of an auspi- 
cious future, to which the twentieth century bids us wel- 
come, it is well for us to repeat as the mantle of justice 
settles upon our shoulders, those words of welcome for the 
coming strife, as did Sir William Blackstone at the com- 
mencement of his career : 

" Then welcome clients, welcome strife, 
Welcome the cares, the thorns of life, 
The visage wan, the poor blind siLdii, 
The toil by day, the lamp by night, 
The tedious forms, tbe solemn prate. 
The pert dispute, the dull debate. 
The drowsy bench, the babbling ball,— 
For thee, fair Juitioe, welcome all." 
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CLASS HISTORY 



Motto.— Scientist teste) >r:'is laiiipiido Ulscuit. 



Learning and institutions are not the property of any- 
one generation. The thought and experience of all pre- 
ceding ages are ours to-day but to enjoy, to protect and to 
strengthen, and when our part in life is played to trans- 
mit to posterity. We can but add our modest layer to 
that ever-ascending pyramid, which unlike the great piles 
of the Egyptians must remain incomplete until man shall 
be perfect. Upon the use it has made of this inheritance 
rests the success or failure, the glory or shame of any age. 
So must the honor of a class, as such, stand or fall in 
accordance as it has useior misused the opportunities to 
which it has succeeded. 

To pass judgment upon the Law class of '93 is not the 
. duty of its historian, but rather to bring before you, as it 
were, an abridged panorama of our life as a class; to pic- 
ture a glance at the events in which we have figured, at 
the qualities we have displayed and by which shali be 
determined the decision of those who are to judge us. 
Would that time and space allowed the mention of each 
individual member as we have grown to know him. But 
our history is far from a mere portrayal of individuals or 
recital of incidents. In has to do with nobler, more endur- 
ing material in that subjective change which like the 
march of progress, though sweeping and infinite, is yet 
unheard and unseen. 

The earnest and untiring endeavors of the '93's have 
carved for their class an unbroken record of advancement. 
Like every class we have had our ludicrous side, have 
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made mistakes and sowed some pretty large patches of 
wild oats, but in the great overtowering balance in favor 
of moments well used and ennobling qualities acquired 
and developed, these errors, if such they be, are blotted 
out. 

It was in the afternoon of Oct. 1, 1891, that Professor 
Thompson, by his now famous "attention" called us to 
the realization of our class existence. Those who were 
fortunate enough on that eventful day to have a room for 
the night, had used the forenoon to timidly and guardedly 
pry about the law building to find out how the seniors 
did it. How unconcernedly those giants of learning car- 
ried their heads on their shoulders ! As we viewed that 
grave and august body through the crack in the swinging 
doors, who could but be overcome with awe and rever- 
ence? We were as impressed as the barbarians of old 
when, for the first time, they gazed upon the Roman Sen- 
ate and saw in it an assembly of kings. Nor did we real- 
ize more than did those barbarians that we were soon to 
supplant that awe-inspiring body,and by eradicating what 
was baleful, and promoting what was best, we would reach 
a plane which even they might do well to emulate. 

Our junior year was the one of farewell to that vener- 
able old building, consecrated by the lives of nearly 5,000 
alumni. Our senior year was that of welcome to the 
splendid and magnificent utructure, more nearly emble- 
matic of the noble dignity it represents. Yet did the effac- 
ing arm of change spare that sacred temple, the lecture- 
room. Her human instruments could not make more 
precious those venerated walls. , 

The class of '93 has ever been permeated by a spirit 
of true, broad Americanism, There is yet a vast amount 
of prejudice and bigotry in the world blocking the way of 
truth and delaying the reign of peace. Who is it can say 
he is entirely free from their bonds? The Law Class of 
'93 may well find a source of pride in the fact that no 
manifestation of these almost omnipresent creators of dis- 
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cord have ever been displayed in its ranks much less 
swayed its deliberations or moved its judgments. We 
have, too, from the very nature of our work been instilled 
with a fruitful spirit of equity and justice. Nor has the 
display of these qualities been confined within- the class. 
Not soon will there die from the college memory that 
famous manifesto declaring our intention to maintain for 
the entire student body the inviolability of private con- 
tract. By column after column in the "Daily," President 
Griffin had announced with the absoluteism of a Lewis 
XIV, " I am the Students' Lecture Association." But we 
were not "asleep in our rights." Nor did we rest our 
efforts until every student had his right restored and 
secured. 

Our last great victory over this autocrat and his col- 
leagues is almost too recent to be termed history. What 
need have we of cold marble or dumb bronze to keep our 
memory fresh and dear at the U. of M. ? What fitter, 
truer, nobler memorial could we leave than that fountain 
of pleasure, interest and knowledge, the S. L. A., incor- 
porated 1893. 

The political maneuvering of our class stands forth 
with especial prominence. Had Lord Eldon been as good 
a prophet as he was jurist he would never have said: " A 
lawyer hardly can be both learned in his profession and 
accomplished in political science." What an evolution 
since the days of the great chancellor ! Of things, to-day 
too common to be observed, he never dreamed. We 
hardly note, much less marvel, at the unfaltering, unerr- 
ing certainty with which our politicians never leave the 
quiz-room without having earned a ten, (or rather 
''knocked an eye out;") never take their finger from a 
button-hole until they've gained a vote. This proficiency 
is tlie fruit of a development nourished by practice. Dur- 
ing our several interesting campaigns it would have puz- 
zled the uninitiated to have guessed whether we were in 
training for political wire-pulling or legal gymnastics. 
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At both class elections the most aggressive man for 
the presidency was the candidate of a strong inter-state 
combination. The second man was put forward by an 
opposing quasi-combination, and the last was an inde- 
pendent whose hopes rested on the success of the first two 
in destroying each other. 

The marshalling and campaigning of the junior year 
was in the endeavors to form a winning combination. 
Michigan and Trans -Mississippi, the two strongest bodies, 
were infusible. Ohio and Indiana united and held the 
key to the situation. They saw fit to unlock the treasures 
to Trans Mississippi, and in one short hour McCaughey, 
of California, for president, and the entire slate of the 
triple alliance was elected. 

A more earnest and interesting campaign, at our 
senior election, commensurate with our advancement in 
ideals and practice was confidently expected by many. 
They were not disappointed. The rumblings of that 
memorable conflict were heard even ere we had closed 
our junior year. Even our importance as seniors was for 
a time lost sight of amid the engrossing preparation for 
the approaching combat. 

Michigan, Illinois, and the one-year men combined 
and supported F. G. Campbell, of Michigan. The Triple 
Alliance of the year before, considerably weakened, put 
forward Jas. E. Baird, of Ohio. A. W. Jeffries, of Penn- 
sylvania, was the independent candidate. It was a battle 
of giants. For nearly two months whatever could be 
accomplished by the appeals of ardent friends, the oratory 
and argument of zealous supporters, and the scheming and 
labors of patient leaders was not left undone. 

The bright flashing of eloquence and stubborn contest 
of ballots lasted for five stormy meetings. A close fight 
for ten ballots between Baird and Campbell ended in the 
withdrawal of Campbell and the election of Jeffries on 
the eleventh ballot. It required fourteen ballots for 
Johnson to defeat Troy and McMahon for valedictorian. 
Every position was as ardently contested. 
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Besides the officers proscribed by our constitution, the 
class has conferred one other by a sort of common law 
usage. 

Owing to its peculiarly exalted station the office has 
never been named. The holder of this nameless, utiname- 
able office was the most widely celebrated of our illustrious 
class. None other was so universally favored, so fre- 
quently sought for, so tumultously hailed and applauded. 
He was called upon to settle any and all questions, and 
may have fitly been titled, " Glass Oracle." The duties of 
the office involved such unique obligations, requiring such 
unusual and peculiar personal gifts, thai, few could reach 
it, and none by the ballot. Three were dtgnfied by the 
exalted station during our junior year. The robe of honor 
fell first upon the Spartan shoulders of the hero, Turnip- 
seed. Soon, however, the glory was transferred amid long 
and lusty enthusiasm to " Whiskers." When the year 
closed Bordeaux was playing this leading part with great 
success. During the senior year these duties were ful- 
filled by one born for the task. For the past nine months 
the crown and scepter of this unrivaled throne have been 
retained uninterrupted and undisputed in the royal pos- 
session of the high and mighty Harms. 

The elements composing our large class portray nearly 
every phase of human nature. We can point from our 
Humphrey, who remembers twice as much as he 1ms ever 
seen, read and heard, to Crawford, who forgets that he 
can't be both Frank and B. B. at the same time; from 
Hegner, who carries the solution to all national problems, 
foreign and domestic, in his vest pocket, to Phillips, who 
is still uncertain as to the way New York went at the last 
election; from Walsh, who will assay any question though 
it arise beyond the range of the Lick telescope, or below 
the st ratas searched by the geologists, to Brown, who never 
saw a railroad before he starled for the U. of M.; from 
Onrden, who spends his time in study and his money in 
books, to Lewis, who spent both his time and money in 
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Ypsi. The part we played in the reception of the State 
legislature last March was never surpassed in that grand 
old hall. By one united, magnificent effort we raised the 
standard of college music. Yet we yielded somewhat on 
that occasion to our youthful juniors, who were making 
their debut, and who won fame {such as it was) as the 
" flour " of the occasion. 

We are exceedingly grateful as a class for having been 
blessed as have only eight other classes of our department, 
by being legally seized of two deeply respected sisters-in- 
law. To their calming and refining influence is no doubt 
largely due our exceptional deportment. And in this 
regard our parting sympathy is with those about to take 
our place. No doubt the stormy, boisterous character of 
the '94's is attributable among other things to the lack in 
their composition of what Milton has so fitly termed : 
" — fairest of creation ! Last and best of all God'e works ! " 

On the whole, Providence has piloted us through a 
safe and successful class journey. Yet we have one dark 
and mournful day to record. It was that on which death 
took from our ranks our beloved comrade and fellow-stu- 
dent, Lee Tucker. Gloomy, indeed, are the sad memories 
of lhat day, abated however, by the cheering hopeful 
truth : 

" There ia no death — the thing that we call death 
Is but another, sadder name for life." 

The annual celebration of Washington's birthday, the 
galaday of the law department, lost none of its vigor and 
enthusiasm at our hands. How vivid still that memorable 
march in the junior year, the noisy splashing through six 
inches of slush and snow, horns tooting, colors and ban- 
ners waving, the joining of voices in one grand shout of 
welcome to the then Ex-President and present President 
of our nation. Then the endeavor of the senior lite to rob 
us of our post of honor, and the indignant sweeping rush 
with which we helped them to the rear. A year later we 
again cowed the lits. Envious of our position in the body 
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of the hall they showered upon us a fusilade of beans, rub- 
bers, and the wads of ponies with Which they are invaria- 
bly armed. A squad of sturdy '93's were quickly dis- 
patched to the gallery. In the twinkling of an eye that 
motley mob of incipient anarchists awed, quieted and sub- 
dued were meek as co-eds. 

Once, at least, we saved the lits from internal strife. 
It was when the freshmen and sophomores tried to work 
life into their class tigers by loafing around a geological 
specimen that adorned the campus and tried to keep 
each other from getting on the rock and crowing. About five 
or six nights had already been spent in this effeminate war- 
fare when the nonsense was stopped one night by a small 
but representative body of laws, who overpowered bolh the 
sham forces, captured the stone of contention, wheeled it 
to the grounds in front of the Law Euilding,gave it a coat 
of coal tar. where it was carefully and reverently buried. 

We have been the athletes of the University. On 
the 'Varsity teams, both foot and baseball we have fur- 
nished an exceptional number of men. The spring of 
1892 was rife with the clash of contest between class 
teams. The end of May found the '94 lits high on the 
pedestal of glory, while strewn at their feet was an 
unbroken series of success. They had met every team 
but our own, and each time had the proud bird of victory 
perched on their ensign. Their minds were filled with 
visions of the championship banner. Flaunting their 
laurels on high they eagerly sought the decisive contest. 
It proved a Waterloo and our boys a whole team of Well- 
ington's. The proud banner was snatched from their 
covetous reach by mightier hands, while they heard in the 
triumphant peal after peal of " Boo m-er-1 acker, Boom-er- 
lacker," the drum beat of Jheir doom. 

" History repeats itself" is all I need to add to tell 
the story of the season just closed. Battles won made 
future successes easier, and the hard won contest of '92 
was changed in '93 to the simple walk away. 
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By far the most precious and commendable advance- 
ment of our class has been the spirit of a conscientious 
and incessant search for knowledge. Emerson says, "He 
is great who inhabits a higher sphere of thought into which 
men rise with labor and difficulty," and that the historian 
of '93 does not draw comparisons and apply conclusions is 
merely because he heeds the advice of the wise man who 
said, "Let another man praise thee and not thine own 
mouth." 

Nowhere on the campus as on its northwest corner did 
the divine Minerva find such sincere disciples, nowhere 
did the searchers for wisdom climb to move commanding 
heights. The room of every student of law has a window 
towards the rising sun that, the first gray streak of dawn 
may fall upon the open book from which he eagerly 
quaffs the deep, enriching draughts of ancient lore; nor is 
his lamp extinguished until by thg light of the self-same 
rays* that have welcomed the new-born day, he has mas- 
tered the last citation in (he last lecture, 

When we enlisted on the campaign about to close, we 
mustered about 324 men, and opened with a vigorous and 
victorious march through the jungles of Blackstone. At 
the opening of the senior year we found that 58 of our 
gallant, band were either missing, captured by the Federal 
offices, or declared disqualified by commander in chief 
Knowlton. But the ranks were filled by raw recruits, vol- 
unteer sertiorettes, and we successfully stormed the strong- 
holds of Federal jurisprudence, criminal and constitu- 
tional law 319 strong. We are gathered together from 30 
States and Territories, and five foreign countries. We 
represent 14 nationalities, 

Meeting each day as a class, united by common aims 
and like hopes, laboring shoulder to shoulder with 
Btoic fortitude, mastering link by link the noblest of 
professions, " The golden chain that binds the universe to 
the throne of God," we have gradually become bound 
together by a sentiment deep and imperishable. Call it 
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class feeling if yon wiil ; at first a thin confused nebula, it, 
has been moulded and hardened into permanency and 
harmony until to day we feel in it an undying relation 
which shall bind us by an eternal law, no matter how far 
or in what direction we are from the central force, this 
center of gravitation, as it were, our beloved alma mater. 
In the language of the venerable Lord of the Library, 
" Its lime to close." Yet it is not for me lo say that the 
history of the law class of '93 is finished. It is but begun. 
May its course in the future, as in the past, lie through suc- 
cessive spheres, each outshining the last in worih and 
splendor. Let us forward, ever forward, glorying, not in 
the fact that we never stumble, but that when we fall it 
is forward, and that we rise from every fall. 




CouiT HquSE.. 
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CLASS POEM 

V OHABLBB 



''■> t In' Senior T.aw Class. 

There is no height ambition's soul desires, 

Though pinnacled in glory be its goal, 
No place that glory's laurels bright inspires 

That is above true earnestness of soul. 
Genius is the sign-board to life's pathway, 

Mere circumstance can ne'er alone control; 
Genius then directing from the play 

Follow with enticing steps her role. 

The pathway to reward is ever upward, 

You may with many diiiii;ullies meet, 
But he who is by purpose nobly stirred 

Will ever deem its roughest passes sweet. 
What tho' the rifted mountain rises o'er you, 

And broken, rugged rocks nre at your feet, 
Remember, smoother paths there lie before you, 

And nearer waits your godded you to greet. 

Dark may he the valleys at. the starting, 

Wild and deep the rivers to cross o'er— 
Look beyond the present when embarking, 

The sun is shining on the other shore. 
Drear and lone the corridors of learning, 

Dark and dauk as never trod before— 
At the other end the lamp of fame is burning 

With lustre even brighter than of yore. 

Many men have won their soul's ambition, 
And admiration sang her sweetest praise. 

Purpose was their ladder to position- 
Attainment his advancements cyeles stays ; 

But upward lights the path to other aj»!'.i, 

And shows the world's blind eyes yet brighter days, 

The future, not the past, holds fairest pages, 

Your names, my brothers, should those sheets emblaze I 
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The present is the greatest j<et of ages, 

Fame's pinnacles are highest that we see, 
History's hand in honor writes the pages 

How Columbus broke the bondage of the sea. 
Behind us is the past with wisdom hoary, 

Above the stars and ntripos are floating free, 
Make the future pulsate proudly with one story, 

The grt'iilcsl. (.'Iiiss of all was "XI. 



And now. farewell. 
As be who after many years returns 

To view the spot his cureless boyhood knew, 
Seeing the ivy where the roses grew, 
Seeing the moulded walls, the tumbled urns ; 

May those return, and pluck one fragrant flower 

From recollection's ruin, 
Recalling unto thee our parting hour. 
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VALEDICTORY 

Classmates : — It is not from chance, not for honor, not 
for love of gain, that the class of '93 has met here to-day. 
It is time, the common arbiter, that has summoned us. 
Time, ihe unveiler of every covered thought, the library 
of knowledge, the test of truth and love, has called this 
class together for a last farewell. Time, resistless, tireless, 
presses on and forever on, heedless whether civilization 
advances or declines. On it goes in its sweep across the 
universe, bringing here hopes and distinction, there disap- 
pointment and fall. Science, philosophy, religion, nothing 
can stay the great pendulum as it swings back and forth 
measuring out the brief hours of man's life. 

Classmates, if we could count time by thoughts and 
feelings, by victorious achievements, it would seem longer 
than two years since we gathered in these halls. Gathered 
from places widely separated, gathered from homes hal- 
lowed by a father's counsel and a mother's prayer, but life 
is a panorama and its scenes are ever shifting. 

If human history teaches anything, it is that the races 
are making rapid progress in justice, thought, and every 
art of peace despite the complaints of the apostles of dis- 
content, and we have a better government and more 
humanity today than ever before. The doctrine of the 
divine right of kings lias no place here. There is no knight 
meeting knight clothed in protecting steel, but all have 
given place to the universal brotherhood of man. Upon 
every hand the good Samaritan walks about doing good. 
Let an Ireland be famishing and thousands respond with 
aid. Let a great calamity befall the Russian peasants and 
ship loads are sent to their relief. The patrons of the red 
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cross are binding the soldiers' wounds and the noble 
missionary has taken the story of salvation to the heathen 
lands. 

All along down the ages we have seen the impress of 
liberated minds. Man in former ages was often doubtful 
of his position ; he looked upon his development with 
suspicion. Nations in one day reared a mob which in 
another day reveled around their funeral pile. 

Light has scattered darkness, time has dispelled the 
error and with faith in humanity with an emancipated 
conscience which has brought the spirit of noble living, 
man haw made life's pathway glad. The arc of the cove- 
nant is upon every hill top .in the living present and we 
can feel the tramp of mighty nations keeping step to 
music sweeter and more inspiring than a ma rsei liaise, 
more patriotic than a " My country 'tis of thee." It is 
the music of the nations of the earth marching on to the 
city of God. 

To what is this development due and what is the 
origin of this human progress ? Has it been due to science ? 
Has it been due to philosophy? As we read the works of 
the ancient philosophers we seem to hear the voice of a 
great intellect crying in the wilderness. Bacon, whose 
passing and splendid ambition it was to know all knowl- 
edge died the death of a martyr when his work was 
incomplete. No, it is not to any of these that this progress 
has been due. It has been due to the solid faith of the 
people in the relationship of humanity to divinity ; to the 
increasing hold which each age has taken upon the world 
to lift it above the preceding ; to the spirit of praise 
throughout the world all athrob with life and love. Blot 
out of the world this gentle sympathy, this loving trust in 
man, and what remains would be too meagre. 

The development of the affections is the guiding 
figure of our hope. The strongest force for human action 
is heart power. Every example worthy of our emulation 
is the result of this power of the heart. Reason and logic 
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have been wrong in their calculations more than they 
have been right. Turn to "history and behold what has 
been done under that commonly accepted principle that 
the law is the perfection of human reason. The tyrant 
crimes have been perpetrated under its sanction. It was 
a judicial tribunal carrying, out its decree which enriched 
the seven hills with the blood of martyrs. It was a judi- 
cial tribunal surrounded by the forms of English law that 
sent Sir Thomas More to the block and kindled the fires 
of persecution. It was a judicial tribunal in our country, 
surrounded by the forms of law in the United States, that 
burned witches at the stake and upheld the stamp act 
while it admonished the people to pay. But this heart 
power was never wrong. It is that power which finds 
expression in painting and sculpture. It stirs within us a 
love for beauty. It is that part of men that stands the 
wear of life. It nailed the theses to the door of the church 
at Wittenburg. It inspired John Banyan and Herbert 
Spencer and made their names immortal. It inspired the 
tongue of Patrick Henry and brought the Puritan fathers 
to our shores, and it is to-day bringing ttie whole world 
into the blessings of peace. The most highly developed 
intellect without a heart earnestly seeking for the devel- 
opment of humanity will in the end fail of success. 
Affection is the most manly virtue in all the world. It is 
the beacon light. Many a man has stood by his convic- 
tions in the face of persecutions and met death for what 
he believed to be the good of his fellows. Pym denounced 
his king and upheld the people. Otis branded George III 
a robber. This affection has sustained the Declaration of 
Independence and given millions of dollars for the poor, 
Manifested in gratitude and friendship it is the priceless 
blessing of mankind. Manifested in love for kindred it 
joins the children to their parents and thus completes the 
family, the foundation of the State. 

But to us its most valuable application is in the for- 
mation of personal character, the best thing we meet with 
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in all experiences, that which to lose is to lose all, that 
which to gain is to gain all. How paltry are the traits of 
patriotism and the purpose of statesmanship when com- 
pared with this personal character. This attribute of per- 
sonal character is greater than (hat of official distinction 
or scientific power. Character gives utterances to the 
woras of the stammering tongue while lack of it makes 
the most glorious appeal of no effect. Chatam's ascen- 
dency over the minds of his countrymen was due more to 
political integrity than to rhetoric. It is not Washington 
the Federalist, the aristocrat, to whom the nation pays 
annua! tribute, but to Washington, the man, devoted to 
the cause of his country and the steady adherent to the 
holy cause of liberty. No more lofty tribute can be paid 
to any one than to say of him as was said of Lincoln, for 
his lofty manhood and inspiring determination to do the 
right in all things, that he lived a man. 

Classmates, in future years your minds will turn often 
to the experience of the past two years. Upon some scenes 
it will fondly linger. Many have been the ties of friend- 
ship formed; ties which cannot be broken by years or dis- 
tance. We often in the class have known the gentle sym- 
pathy and help of others. Soon we shall go hence with 
the benediction of this great university upon us. To-day 
we are students but to-morrow we are upon the stage of 
human action. Study the needs of your community in 
which you live. Remember the lawyers are the safe- 
guard of the republic. They are as watchmen upon the 
towers to give the alarm of pending danger and avert its 
force if possible. We know not what the future may have 
in store for us. No hand can raise the veil. No searching 
eye can cite to each his future. Then let us contemplate 
still the brevity and uncertainty of human life and convert 
the flying hours into toil of heart and brain. Remember- 
ing this, that we are trusting and toiling on, we cannot say 
farewell, no, it is an unfitting word for be we in after days 
on fields where brave men died, in halls where wrongs 
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were righted, each year will draw us nearer, and finally 
from heart to heart, from mind to mind, from soul to soul, 
o'er all the world the electric thrill will make us one, 
Classmates of ninety-three, God speed. 
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CLASS-DAY EXERCISES. 

Department of Literature, Seienee, and the Arts. 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 

Fulluw <:i;isamafcea: 

We are met to-day to celebrate the close of an import- 
ant epoch in our lives. Four short years ago, at the 
behest of a kind fate, we assembled for the first time 
amid these scenes, then new, now so dear to us all. The 
interval has be^n crowded with rare opportunities which 
we begin fully to appreciate only now as we bid them a 
lingering, fond farewell. The college days of '93 have 
passed over into the realm of happy memories. Within a 
few brief hours we shall have received an honorable dis- 
charge from our present relations to the University, and 
shall scatter again whence we came. We have laid a 
broad and firm foundation on which to build the great and 
serious business of life, and as we depart we have smiling 
down upon us the blessings of our alma mater. Gathered, 
as we are, from near and from far, some of us, possibly, 
shall never return, many of us but rarely. 

Naturally,t hen, we pause in our ambitious pi an nings for 
the future, and throw a backward glance along the course 
we now finish. We have much to rejoice over and little 
to regret. In these days of large numbers and many 
diversified lines of college work, where the tendency is to 
blot out class distinctions, we have hung together with a 
tenacity of spirit that has made us conspicuous among our 
fellow-students. 
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In all those phases of college life which tend to invest 
it with that charm peculiar to itself, in athletics, and in 
social and intellectual recreation, '93 has participated 
with an enthusiasm that has made her career happy and 
brilliant, and which has kindled in the heart of every 
member a warmth of feeling for class and college winch 
must enter into the permanent sentiment of days to come, 
even as it has entwined our sympathies here. 

. I would perhaps be remiss in my duty if I did not 
refer with pride to that handsome pennant that has for. 
three years so proudly borne the name of '93 alone. The 
achievements of the class foot-ball team stand for more 
than the victorious efforts of eleven men. These efforts 
were but the active expression of that spirit of hope, cour- 
age and determination which pervades the entire class, 
which has characterized all its undertakings, and which 
carried into the sterner pursuits of life, will insure sim- 
ilar success there. 

Not in vanity do we recall the part we have played in 
college affairs, but rather on this day of new beginnings, 
that in reflecting upon the past we may gather new inspi- 
ration and strengthen within us the hope and purpose to 
become men and women of influence, ready and able to 
cope wisely with the larger duties of American citizen- 
ship soon to be thrust upon us, not to follow the people, 
but rather to guide them along the paths of public safety. 

We have for four years sat at the feet of men of learn- 
ing and fame. In mingling with our fellows we have been 
subjected to the cultivating influences of a community 
representative of the best people of the land. Surely we 
cannot have failed to catch the broad and liberal spirit of 
this great institution. 

Stifling, then, as best we may, those keen regrets of 
parting which must needs come at this time, we do well 
to greet the future with a smile. "While we may not for- 
get that trials and perhaps defeat may come to the most 
favored of us, yet assuredly there awaits a successful ca- 
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reer for each of us willing to pay the reasonable price for 
it, in industry and perseverance. Even now, echoing up 
and down the land, reflecting just honor npon our alma 
mater, we may hear of the fame of men and women who 
once stood where, and as we stand to day. What they 
have done, we must do and more. However loyally we 
may have performed the duties which our college has set 
before us hitherto, we yet owe her a mighty debt. She 
has held to our lips a cup overflowing wilh a precious 
wine, she has equipped us with a good armor to fight the 
battles of life, and now with uplifted finger, she points to 
new duties and asks us, her only recompense, that, we per- 
form them well. Over and above all the wealth of fact 
we may have grasped, whatever be its commercial value, 
our richest dower from the University is a broad and deep 
conception touching the meaning of life itself, from which 
springs the inspiration to live close to lofty ideals, the 
essential purpose to perform with the truest efficiency our 
part in life. Without tin's, the sweetest success eludes, with 
it, we may with confidence go forth to meet the issues of 
the future. 
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CLASS ORATION 

"I AM IN AMERICAN CITIZEN" 



We have assembled here this morning in accordance 
with annual custom. Probably the thought which is 
uppermost in the minds of each and all is the severance 
of those ties which have so long united us as classmates 
and fellow-students. A feeling akin to that of patriotism 
has been awakened in us by the varying scenes of univer- 
sity life. But a few short hours intervene ere we bid 
adieu to college friendships suid associations. Soon burst- 
ing all ties of union save those of memory and of friend- 
ship, we must go forth into the world of work to share its 
privileges and assume its responsibilities. And in all the 
walks of life wherever the Future shall find us, there are 
no duties more important, no opportunities more inviting 
than those of American citizenship. 

The proudest utterance of the ancient was his decla- 
ration of Roman citizenship. And Paul in Jerusalem, was 
saved from the fury of the mob when he said : ik I am a 
Jew of Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean 
country P This ancient boast, translated from the Latin 
and the Hebrew, is intensified in the modern declaration: 
" I am an American— a citizen of no mean country !" 

American citizenship is at once ah inheritance and a 
legacy. The inherent right of every native American, it 
is also the gift of this government to the eligible foreigner. 
The fusion of European races on our soil, slow perfecting 
through a century, has produced the American of to-day. 
The Puritan has joined with the Cavalier, the Huguenot 
with the Hollander, the German with the Swede; and all 
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have united to form the Anglo-Saxon-American;— the 
finest racial type since Ihe dawn of civilization. 

As in the past, so in the future, we need foreign ele- 
ments to strengthen our national character. But a most 
alarming tendency of later immigration is its changed 
character. The greater races are giving way to the lesser ; 
and with the lowering in the quality, has also come a 
vast increase in the numbers. During the last, decade 
there landed upon our shores a concourse of immigrants 
greater than the total population of eleven of our Western 
States. 

America is truly "another name for opportunity." 
Her territory broad enough, her people generous enough, 
she ever stands ready to welcome and adopt all foreigners 
of honest faith and fair intelligence. But never will she 
have sufficient breadth or generosity to permit within her 
borders the existence of a Little Germany, with her Sab- 
bath of beer and debauchery; a Little Italy, with her 
treachery and her papal dominion; a Little Ireland, with 
her paupers and her secret societies; no, not even the over- 
bearing aristocracy of a Little England. Russian lawless- 
ness is not Cor us to contend with; questions concerning 
Bismarck belong to Germany; those of Irish land-tenure 
are the heritage of Great Britain. Never should they be 
engrafted on American politics. 

To stop foreign iin migration entirely is not only unwise 
and impolitic, but it. would prove disastrous to our own best 
interests; yet to restrict it to its proper limits is not only 
wise, but absolutely necessary for the maintenance ol our 
free institutions and the preservation of our national char- 
acter. 

But while foreign immigration continues, it is a 
national command to ail foreigners : " Ye must be born 
again." The object of our Naturalization Process in its 
operation, like the aim at its origin, must ever be: the 
conversion of foreign subjects into loyal American citizens. 
But does it accomplish its purpose? Consider its rapidity, 
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its informality, its results ! Five years is required for 
admission to citizenship, yet in fifteen out of forty-four 
States, six months is deemed a sufficient qualification 
for suflrage. Not long ago in New York city one judge 
turned out 800 voters in a single day ; and at a recent 
election in the city of Chicago, the record made was 
another voter with every passing minute. 

Citizenship and suffrage are sacred trusts, and they 
ought to be conferred impressively and carefully. A 
man's oath to support a constitution which he can neither 
read nor understand is a useless safeguard in our political 
system. There is a vital need for more uniform legislation 
commanding a longer preliminary residence, and enforc- 
ing against judicial officers heavier penalties for violation 
of the law. 

As the foreigner enters New York harbor, perhaps r. he- 
most conspicuous object that greets his vision is Bartholdi's 
collossal statue of Liberty. Holding in one hand the 
Book of Justice, and in the other the Torch of Freedom > 
the Goddess conveys to him in no uncertain language those 
fundamental ideas which are to transform him from the 
foreigner to the American, from the subject to the citizen. 
Liberty restrained by Law, Justice enlarged by Freedom, 
the massive pillars of Constitutional Liberty firmly secured 
on the living rock of Human Rights, — these, the character- 
istics of our government, are found united and crystalized 
in the idea of our conception of American citizenship. 

The efficiency and quality, the force and virtue, o 
every government depends upon its rulers. There is serf- 
dom under the Czar of Russia, military discipline under 
the Emperor of Germany, but in the United States there 
is liberty and equality: there is citizenship. Ours is a 
government guided by the Supreme Power of the people. 
The citizen is king. Therefore we need thinking for 
citizenship, study for citizenship, training for citizenship. 
And that training Bhould in every respect be American. 
Distinctly American ought to be the tone of our schools 
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and colleges ; of our newspapers, our literature, our citi- 
zenship. Too often does the American youth study the 
history and institutions of foreign countries at the expense 
of his own. Too often does the American girl idly swing- 
ing in her hammock, shed tears over the hardships of a 
laborer as depicted by a French or Russian novelist, with- 
out appreciating his condition at Homestead or Toledo. 
Thus do we see the groat, importance of an improved popular 
education, — one more highly moral, intellectual, and 
political. This is applicable alike to foreigners and to 
native Americans; for it is everywhere becoming a firm 
conviction that incompetent Americans, as well as unfit 
foreigners, are admitted as citizens, and that the price of 
admission to foreigners and Americans should include a 
better moral character, and a higher intellectual develop- 
ment. 

The first battle of the citizen must be fought against 
himself. If defeated, he will soon show us that an 
unworthy man is always an incompetent citizen ; but if 
victorious, he will carry with him into the realms of active 
political life, his better judgment, nobler nature, and 
purer manhood. 

Just as binding as his obligation to vote is his duty to 
attend the primary. At the head of the political party in 
America stands the convention, and back of the conven- 
tion is the primary and the caucus. If we leave the 
caucus to the " ward-healer" and the politician, what can 
we expect of our representatives in legislative halls ? 

Having formed an honest opinion concerning the 
question, measure, or man before the court of the whole 
people, his next duty is to express it through that great 
avenue of public opinion,— the ballot-box. Here he is per- 
forming a public duty, not serving himself. And if it iB 
bribery in law to buy another's ballot, or sell his own, is 
it not an equal crime to purchase votes with public offices, 
or use them for merely personal ends? 

But this privilege of citizenship suffers no more from 
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abuse than it does from neglect. Through the press and 
from the platform, a constant alarm is being sounded over 
the great and growing power of the '" Labor-vote," the 
"foreign-born-vote," the " Saloon-vote." But think for a 
moment! Is there a power in this country at the ballot- 
box today that can compare with the "Stay-at-home- 
vote? " The entire foreign-born-vote is less than two and 
a half millions; the whole force of the United Labor is 
less than one and a quarfer millions; but the "Stay-at- 
home-vote" was, in 1888, more than four millions, and 
neither the last general election, nor the recent minor 
elections make any better showing. What the country 
now needs— what the state of American politics now 
demands — is the active honest support of all true men 
and loyal citizens. 

' Within the nest decade, it is said, must be settled at 
the polls questions that "hold within their scope the 
gathered wrath of centuries. . . ." In the face of the 
great national evils we often seem to drift helplessly in 
our search for remedial forces. An important morality, a 
higher education, party success, an advancing civilization, 
— these are all in turn looked upon as the great safeguards 
of the Republic. These are all aids indeed, but they are 
no more. America's strength lies rather in the reserve 
power of her people. Her hope lies rather in the char- 
acter and influence of the individual citizen. Before him 
as a court of last resort will be ushered all the vexing 
questions of the future, and upon the wisdom of his 
decree will hang the destiny of the Republic. 

Perhaps it is in vain that we search today for the 
typical American. The Westerner, the Southerner, the 
Yankee only represent sections. As in the life of the indi- 
vidual, so in the history of the nation, only great crises in 
war and peace bring out the men of breadth and power. 
It was under the pressure of English tyranny that American 
sentiment felt its first throb of life. Under its magic 
wand, the Puritan joined hands with the Cavalier; the 
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North united with the South ; the thirteen colonies' 
became one. Speaking through the pen of Jefferson and 
from the lips of Adams, it was embodied in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Inspiring AVashington and his 
whole army at Valley Forge and on the Dele ware ; guid- 
ing Hamilton in his labors for Federalism and in the 
Treasury; — this new life, speaking through Patrick Henry, 
said to all the world: "The distinctions between Penn- 
sylvanians, New Yorkers and New Engenders are no 
more ; I am not a Virginian, but an American ! " 

But while founding a nation, a constitution was writ- 
ten, more perfect indeed than any historic model, but 
within whose form lurked the germs of dissent-ion and dis- 
union. This compromise between States' sovereignty and 
national supremacy, disturbed by sectional jealously, com- 
bined with the issue of slavery, culminated in the civil 
war. And in the shadow of the impending crisis was born 
anew the spirit of the typical American. We feel its 
power as we behold Webster in the Senate replying to 
Hayne. It thrills us as we follow Olay through the Con- 
gress of 1850. It speaks to us through the lives of Garri- 
son and Lovejoy. It flowed from the lips of Sumner, 
Blaine and Conkling in the Senate, while on the platform 
it inspired the eloquence of Beecher and of Phillips. It 
was the vital force of the Union army in '64 and '65 ; and 
in the storm of battle, amid the tremendous loss of life 
and the dreary hardships of prison, this spirit showed 
itself heroic and sublime. 

And in the fullness of its tide, coursing through the 
veins of Abraham Lincoln, it penned the Emancipation 
Proclamation and literally " loved a nation into peace." 
Still later in our history, this same unifying force, remod- 
elled but with all its former vigor, ushered into being the 
New South ; and, placing at its head Henry W. Grady, it 
first taught his people to bind forever the name of Lincoln 
to that of Washington. 

These are our heroes, our historic models, our great 
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Americans. Together they constitute the ideal citizen, the 
typical American. 

Thus we see a silent force moving through our his- 
tory, a fraternal spirit which binds the people closer to 
each other. It differs somewhat from the sentiment of 
freedom ; it is not the exact equivalent of moral heroism ; 
nor is it identical with the spirit of patriotism ; and yet it 
unites the essential elements of them all. Under its bene- 
ficient influence, State lines are obliterated, sectional jeal- 
ousy is forgotten, and party spirits is merged in the spirit 
of patriotism. Call it American senliment, American 
sympathy, or what you will, it has exercised a wonderful 
influence in our history. 

But this spirit of the typical American manifests itself 
not alone in civil and political conflict. It shines forth 
with equal beauty in times of peace. As the great fire 
swept over the city of Chicago in '71, when, — 
" Thousands were saved but to suffer 
And hundreds never were saved, 

Enkindling in all the people 
Sweet charity's holy flame : 

From slumber the army started 
At the far- re sounding call: 
Food for a hundred thousand 
And clothing and tents for all 1 

And I heard through the next night's darkness, 

The trains go thundering by 

Till they stood where the fated city 

Shone red in the brazen sky. 

The rich gave of their abundance 

The poor their willing hands; 

There was wine from all the vineyards, 

There wan corn from all the lands." 
Again, when the great earthquake shook the. ground 
around Charleston, it set in vibration the same chords of 
American sympathy. And as the mighty waters rushed 
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down the narrow Conemaugh valley sweeping away Johns- 
town, its homes, property and people, the same sentiment 
came to the rescue, and Americans freely oft'ered the tri- 
bute of their sympathy, their generosity, their wealth. 

And even now in the heat of peaceful conflict over 
questions of capital and labor ; of free silver and the tariff, 
of immigration, the saloon, and a pure and equal ballot,— 
though surrounded by great national evils, we need have 
no fear; for below the questions that agitate us, beneath 
the party strife and political turmoil that distract us, there 
flows deep and pure, the stream of American thought and 
patriotic sympathy ; and, moving in its current, we see as 
our goal rising from historic foundations,clear and strong, 
our grand ideal of citizenship. 

With that great stimulus toward a better moral and a 
higher intellectual life since the civil war, awakening 
Americans to the duty which they owe to their country, 
and schooling them in that great business of self-govern- 
ment and in the best and most effective way to wield the 
power of their citizenship; with the diffusion of education 
and Christianity among ns, crushing under their invincible 
advance ; ignorance, immorality, intemperance, socialism, 
sectionalism, and political corruption; we may mark the 
time as being not far distant when, in answer to Patrick 
Henry, and in imitation of all our great heroes, will be 
heard from all parties and creeds and sections, as the 
grand chorus of our people: "I am neither a Northerner 
nor a Southerner; a subject neither of Germany, nor of 
Ireland, nor of Italy; neither a democrat who hates a 
republican, nor a republican who despises a prohibitionist ; 
but nobler, broader, higher than all: I am an American 
citizen 1" 
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CLASS POEM. 



To-day we stand with half reluetant feet 
Upon the line where past and future meet. 
To-day we pause and cast a backward eye, 
Then turn to where the forward prospects lie. 
happy memories of early years ! 
laughter days with fleeting clouds of tears ! 
pictures set in roses gemmed with dew, 
With summons glad we call ye to our view. 
Ye days of first rare fellowship with joy 
When all the world was but a curious toy, 
We greet ye coming from the land of youth 
Where all was new and fair, and all was truth. 
We look upon that life within a life 
Ere false and true had entered into strife ; 
We see the fond delusions of the child, 
And smile, yet pausing, wonder that we smile. 

What is that life so quickly passed away? 
The brilliant dawn of a leas brilliant day, 
And yet, perchance, a mirror where we see 
Reflections of a life that is to be. 
Now comes the days when wondering we teamed 
Of care,, restraint, of toil, of leisure earned. 
Of weary tasks that must by us be done, — 
An April season with its showers and sun. 

first earned freedom I What a ,]ag was ours 
To revel in the haunts of birds and. flowers, 
With noisy glee unhindered ways 'ip t4ke 
In fields and wood, by crystal stream and lake. 

Transition years, the group we next behold, 
When life began its meaning to unfold. 
When vague ambition filled us with unrest, 
And throbbing purpose grew within each breast. 
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And last, the years of which the now and here 
Are fitting culminations ; still so near 
They lack perspective ; years must stand afar 
Before our eyes can see them as they are. 

To-day is harvest; from the fertile' soil 

We reap a just reward of earnest toil. 

Not first fruits,— tiiese o'er which we joy to-day, 

For we have gathered much along the way. 

The seed of learning sown in fields of mind 
Quickly mature and manifolds its kind. 
Seedtime and harvest here together go, 
^Luviii^ we reap, and gathering we sow. 

What shall we sow ? and where ? To answer right 
Means rich reward, a harvest of delight ; 
To answer wrong means unrequited pain, 
With weeds for harvest, and with care for gain. 

'Tis ours to look upon the various way 
And with a careful eye the land survey. 
What do men there ? What wages do they earn 7 
They are our teachers if we choose to learn. 

Great throngs of men, vast multitude* nntoW 
Are wearing out their lives for paltry gold. 
Gold is the master,— they the willing slaves ; 
Gold is the sea that drowns them in its waves. 

Make gold your servant, it will serve you weil ; 
Make it your master, you may still compel 
The outward forms of favor ; yet will know 
They are but forms, a hypocritie show. 

Go farther, serve it best, you can find 
A base enthraUmeat of the nobler mind ; 

Your heart now great with purpose manifold 
Will cease to heat except for gold, gold, gold. 

O narrow life 1 O pitiful sad life 1 
O days and years of unrewarded strife ! 
May we, by happier destinies controlled, 
Not sell our freedom for the bonds of gold. 
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Many are there of learning, strength and skill, 
Of ceaseless toil, of energetic will, 
Deluded ever by hope's fatuous flame, 
The winning of a widely lauded name. 

Do justly what is youra. Out from the ways 
May come to you the welcome voice of praise ; 
Yet guide not life by fame, a star untrue 
Misleading many as it leads the few. 

Success in life is not to win a hoard 
Of useless wealth in useless coffers stored ; 
'Tie not to win the tickle crowd's acclaim, 
Nor gild life's disappointments with a name. 

Success in life is life that satisfies. 
Who lives to gain that goal is truly wise. 
Wisil'im and honor come from no estate. 
The just, they are the wise and truly great. 
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CLASS PROPHECY 



Looking back over the continual rise of the world's 
history, we find certain men who stand out in bold relief. 
They were larger men than those who had come before 
them, and those who came after them ; they did their 
great work which gave to posterity their names laden 
with honors, and then passed away. Conspicuous among 
them were Cyrus, Alexander, Caesar, Peter the Great, and 
Napoleon. But what was the motive power which raised 
these men ? The answer can be nothing else than ambi- 
tion. Secondarily, perhaps, to make their notion great 
before the world, but first, to make themselves great. 

But the day of war and conquest is over. Henceforth 
decisive battles of the world will be fought on moral and 
intellectual fields ; the engines of this warfare will be 
intelligence and truth. 

We stand now on the summit of an eminence which 
has two views; one looking backward over the road the 
world has come, the other over that happier way such as 
Tennyson devined, 

" When lie dipted into the future 
And saw the vision of the world 
And all the wonder that would be." 

On this summit I stand to-day and with prophetic 
vision see what place our class of '93 takes in the onward 
march. . 

At the recent opening of the Imperial Institute, 
Queen Victoria was presented with a beautiful and sig- 
nificant emblem, a key. The key was a piece of exquis- 
ite workmanship; all the lands belonging to the British 
Empire contributed to its manufacture. South Africa 
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gave the gold for the handle, British Columbia for the 
stem, Australia for the wreath and leaves, while the silver 
and diamonds, and rubies, and pearls came from Burmah, 
India, and Ceylon. Engraved on one side of it are the 
words " Auspicium melioris aevi." The main feature on 
the other is the Star of India, set in very fine brilliants. So 
I see each one of this class going out from these halls to- 
day, bearing a key far more precious than the one of gold 
and jewels. Though the motto is the same, the mate 
rials for this key were collected from Literature, Science, 
and the Classics. On this also is found a star, the Star of 
the University of Michigan. 

As I look down from the heights into the future, I 
feel the spirit of prophecy stealing over me and shutting 
out the present. I can see that the class of two hundred 
and seventeen members, has entered upon life. What 
had been an almost impossible dream is now a present 
reality. The vision widens, I see stars gleaming here and 
there, and by them I recognize the class of 1893. 

The glitter of the star is found in every great movement 
of the world, helping men amid the confusions of life, to 
understand the meaning and relations of it all. It sheds 
its radiance in philanthropy and charity, in halls of legis- 
lature, movements of social economics; it has led to suc- 
cess authors, poets, and painters. It has brightened the 
dark corners of science ; it has shed its pure light across 
the complications of law and shown forth the truth ; and 
it has illuminated surgery and medicine, High in the lat- 
ter professions stand the names: fladley Baldwin, EarlC. 
Peters, D. L. Quirk, A. F. Reichle, and the MisseB Walker 
and Bagley. 

Miss May Wright Sewall's suggestion made at the 
World's Fair, at the Woman's Congress, that "the God- 
dess of Liberty in a sheet, with her clothes-pole and Phy- 
gian cap " be asked to resign, was not acted upon for many 
years. Then the face was modeled from a composite pho- 
tograph of the famous women of that time, Alice Cramer, 
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Maude Merritt and Juliette Sessions, instead of Susan B. 
Anthony and Julia Ward Howe as was first mentioned. 

Though the character of the newspaper has changed 
to some extent, it is still a potent factor in political life 
and power. This is because it is in closest touch and sym- 
pathy with the people. A constellation of stars draws my 
attention and I see it is formed by these women, the 
Misses Eddy and Miss Lanner. They are editors of a sheet 
called " Purity in Politics." Its purpose is known from its 
name. Other stars are shining in this same field of activ- 
ity. Men and women who have distinguished themselves 
in the various departments of journalism, the editorial and 
special writer, the critic, and tireless reporter, all are help- 
ing to advance the progress of the world. 

A number of our class entered the ranks of the 
church, Messrs, Beldon, Biggs, Lothrop and Miss Hamil- 
ton. They are working in a church where creeds and 
forms are swept away, and which is no longer engaged in 
too much theological discussion, too much dogma, and too 
little gospel. Their career has been one of uninterrupted 
success from the beginning. They have never stood for a 
dishonorable cause, but are recognized as helpers of men 
in all churches and all creeds. 

Yonder star leads me to a brilliantly lighted salon, 
presided over by Mary Oolver. She imitates in her 
method of influence Mine, de Stael, Mme. Meeker, and 
Mme. Taiion. Her home is the centre for all the great 
men and women of the day, who are here stimulated to 
greater efforts and nobler aims. 

I see Samuel S. Harris has made himself famous by 
the publication of " Search and Research into the Law of 
Psychie and Phenomena." In this work he has success- 
fully classified and explained hypnotism, mesmerism, som- 
nambulism, trance-spiritism, demonology, miracle, psy- 
cho-therapeutics, genius, insanity, etc., and has proved 
conclusively that man has two minds — subjective and ob- 
jective. 
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Far in the distance I see the glamour of two stars, 
whose light reveals the faces of Evelyn Waples and Henry 
Denham. They became converts to Islam and early 
joined the colonies planted in the south by ex-minister 
Webb. They have labored with unflinching perseverance 
and devotion, richly meriting their success in making 
American citizens of those foreigners. 

Some of our class who went out with the proudest, 
highest hopes, met obstacles, were defeated, and sank out 
of sight. 

Leaving these halls all wanted to be great, ail wanted 
to be distinguished. But all could not be Napoleons, 
kings, or leaders. I see many walking in a common-place 
road. They are filling the quiet positions of everyday 
life ; but they are the ones the world cannot spare. Gen- 
erals may be made in a day, but the common people of the 
world make the integrity, the honesty, the faithfulness of 
nations. Even the beauty of the world is in the common- 
est things, the sunshine, the sky, the grass, the violet. 
Seme one has said, " the way to find greatness is to serve," 
then the greatest man is the greatest servant, and the 
greatness of the world is simply common, everyday faith- 
fulness meeting an opportunity. 

The brotherhood of man has for years been the dream 
of poets, and the aim of noble men. So not for ambition 
are they striving, but the lesson is learned that the truest 
happiness is found in the forgetting of self and the devo- 
tion of all powers and faculties for the joy of somebody 
else. 

The vision fades, but not until I have seen among 
this class of '93, many a Joan d' Arc led on by heavenly 
visions; many a Clara Barton, filled with love and works 
of philanthropy ; many a Lincoln whose heart beats with 
love for the multitude; many a Philip Brooks in his con- 
secrated manhood— unfettered by the chains of ignorance 
and prejudice, following the gleaming of the star, borne 
out from these halls to-day to the conquest of the world. 
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The muse of history has had several hard jobs in her 
day. But to-day a body greater than any of the great 
powers of antiquity, greater than kings and battles is to 
give up its history. What brain is lit to fashion it ; what 
leaky fountain pen is worthy of the task to write the his- 
tory of the glorious class of '93. The class of '93 whose 
glory, strength and power and ambition never have been 
approached. Nothing remains to the historian of such a 
class but the fabrication of such mild thoughts as the 
public would expect from an ordinary class, and it would 
hardly be expected that any one would believe them, but 
as the reputation of the class for truth and veracity must 
be sustained, the historian begs that any one discovering 
any facts in what is to follow will take them to the Stew- 
ard's office and there receive a suitable reward. 

The class of '93 began to appear on the earth 
nearly forty years ago. The investigations of the first 
comer proving satisfactory, she was followed in a few 
years (we won't say how many) by another wonderful 
bit. of humanity whom to day we see a full grown man 
filling (he honorable position of class poet. The year 1870 
witnessed the arrival of nearly 100 '93's, while in Decem- 
ber of 1S73 came the last of this glorious company. The 
years of childhood passed happily and the spring of '89 
saw graduate 300 of the proudest students that have ever 
made their bows before anxious rows of friends and rela- 
tives, and delivered with great success the essays with 
which their teachers had kindly supplied them. 

In answer to our many inquiries before the close of 
the summer, Prexy sent us all catalogues over which we 
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puzzled many months. They convinced us of the truth of 
two things, first, that during the first year, students are 
not allowed to leave town without the permission of the 
President ; and second, that examinations would begin on 
September 24th.- 

It was an ordinary fall. The trees were floating their 
bright foliage on every hand for the anxious ones who 
gathered at Ann Arbor in larger and larger numbers on 
every train that came. We found our way to the corner 
of a large piece of ground, at that time, enclosed by a 
fence, where our attention was attracted by large posters 
telling us to see Bowen if we wanted any information. 
On finding him, with little difficulty, we were supplied with 
more wisdom than we had dreamed of before. Henry 
Walker was there with the students hand-book of useful 
information, which we afterwards learned to hide and 
consult wifh great secrecy. When we reached the front 
entrance we found a push sign on the front door; pulling 
it open we walked in, noticing a sickly smile which dif- 
fused itself over the face of a youth who seemed to be 
waiting outside for somebody. We found later that he 
was a '92. The interest in the '93's entering on examina- 
tion was soon overpowered by that which diploma stu- 
dents caused. And Prexy's bright smile is well remem- 
bered when they came forward with their parchments, and 
especially when one young man walked to the front with 
his framed diploma hanging from his neck.. The class 
records fail to preserve his name, but his deed will ever 
remain in our memories as fresh and green as the verdant 
youth himself. 

After the first great meeting in chapel, when Grover 
Cleveland was received by the first round of applause, 
and we also heard for the first time George Dygert's win- 
ning smile, we started out for classes. 

By the end of the first week we found that Andrew 
E. Gibson was not the Dean of our department and 
stopped taking off our hats to him. Somewhat later the 
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report was spread around that Dupey was not a foreign 
student, but professor of French. This was discovered by 
those who had been informed by their friends that his 
course was a grind. 

We soon became accustomed to attend faculty meet- 
ings. In answer to a request why he had elected forty- 
two hours, one man informed the honorable gentlemen of 
the faculty that he was fully qualified to take forty-two 
hours, and that he went through the Cincinnati High 
School in three months, and expected to go through the 
U. of M. in as many semesters ; and finally that, like the 
great Napoleon, he did not require but four hours sleep. 
But notwithstanding all his explanations, the said Honor- 
able Body cut down his election blank to sixteen hours, 
therefore is he with us to-day. It is evident that he is a 
twentieth century man, one of these fast livers, and during 
all of his career at the University he has never lost but 
one moment. That fatal day was when he looked up 
from his book to see GroverOleveland pass. The moment 
has gone forever and he is still rushing on to catch up 
with it. 

It soon became evident that the class must be organ- 
ized. One evening at Alpha Nu hall there was a gather- 
ing of turhulent '93 independents. Never can the wonder- 
ful speeches of Hugo Pam and others be forgotten. The 
election was quite exciting by reason of the fact that the 
upperclassmeu assisted a certain faction in getting our 
attention, and Day was elected as the first President of 
the class of '93. 

The first event of importance was the foot- ball rush, 
brought on by a challenge from '92. Our whole class was 
out. Several patriotic co eds received postals with the 
following inscription : " Come out and rush next Satur- 
day a. m., at nine o'clock. Wear your old clothes." 
Needless to say the girls came out, but they failed to 
follow the other instructions. In the morning the great 
crowd surged back and fourth on the campus in the usual 
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rain and mud. At last, a shout, the like of which has 
never been heard before outside the Law Department, 
went up through the fog. Ninety-three had won the first 
goal. 

Further sport that day was out of the question as it 
was dinner time. Whatever else the class of '93 may have 
neglected during its four years in college it has never 
neglected its meals. Perhaps therein lies the explanation 
of many of its achievements. '92 did not seem at all 
anxious to finish the rush, but at last, spurred on by '91, 
they set another day for meeting us. The second goal was 
never won. '93 had the ball over the line several times, 
but the cry of foul was raised and, being noted for a mag- 
nanimous spirit, we did not dispute the question. At a 
prudent moment for '92 their captain got in the way of 
the ball and was hurt and that stopped the game. '92 
claimed the goal, of course, but as they never were noted 
for telling the truth, we expected nothing less than this. 
Thus ended the 16th decisive battle of the world, the first 
of a series of victories which has attended us throughout 
our University career, and has justly filled us with pride, 

In '89 they said the Pan- Americans were coming to 
see us. We admired their good sense, and turned out 
en masse to see them. Such a procession, sucli a meeting 
in University Hall, such shouting and howling there was 
as we have never heard before or since, except at the time . 
of the visit of Cleveland and of the legislature. At this 
first gathering, however, our visitors were not annoyed by 
tin horns and flour, because the '94 laws had not yet made 
their appearance. 

About this time occurred an event of great import- 
ance in society circles. Our first freshman social was held 
at Walker's. A number of '92's were on hand to serenade 
us when we started for home, but we thought they were 
too insignificant for notice. In January, Cheever enter- 
tained the class, and we all remember the story of Pro- 
fessor Scott. On the spot we made him one of us, and he 
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has proved himself in the highest degree deserving of the 
honor. 

By the close of the semester we began to feel at home. 
The bookstore men said yellow envelopes had fallen 
below par since we came to the city. George Dygert had 
won his first victory, — his credit in math. 

With the spring came whispers about the freshman 
banquet. Rumor said our President could nut dance, but 
this was counterbalanced by another rumor which said 
that he eat>and that was all that was required. When 
the time lor holding the banquet came we heard the 
awful news that our toast master was lost, strayed or stolen. 
The wildest excitement prevailed on every hand. It was 
found that he had unwittingly been abducted into a close 
carriage and gagged and held with difficulty by six '92 
men and driven off somewhere. After 12 hours anxious 
search his classmates returned him to Ann Arbor none 
the worse for his involuntary imprisonment and even 
better off, as he was the centre of attraction during the 
entire banquet. Despite the efforts of '92 it had proved a 
grand success. There was great indignation expressed 
that a class banquet should be ior hoys alone, but happily 
none of our boys were found in the condition of one man, 
who, after running into several trees on Washtenaw Ave- 
nue, and begging their pardon for the offence, sat down 
on a horse block to wait for the procession to go by. The 
abductors were summarily suspended for one year, and, 
while we felt sorry for them, we thought they had received 
no more than they deserved. 

The only other facts that we shall mention in this 
first year are the election of the Oracle board, and the 
adoption of class hats. In early June we bade an affec- 
tionate farewell to our friends and instructors, and went 
away to our forty-three respective States and territories 
to spend the summer in the full exercise of our accom- 
plishments and^gnJfi^pperiori|.y..a¥cx,ot-hei|rs.^ ,; k^.! ti ^ 

October found us back with diminished purse but in- 
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creased brains. We did our duty by the 94's, laughed at 
them as they tried the back door and smiled when they 
were all conditioned in physics and told them that mathe- 
matics was a grind and that Huzzy was the biggest snap 
on the faculty. We took much more pains with them than 
'92 had taken with us. Several new additions were made 
to the class in that year and we missed Sam Kinne's face 
from chapel, a startling fact, but we found that he had 
taken up hie abode in the law department Miss Oaldwell 
still remained and Will Oheever was happy. 

Early in the year the class held the last sad rites over 
the university foot-ball rush, and the next thing presented 
to "94 was a challenge to a tug-of-war. They accepted 
and the time set was field-day. As the awful hour drew 
near, terror smote the hearts of '94. They held a meeting 
to devise plans for averting the impending danger and de- 
feat which they felt satisfied would follow, and decided on 
base treason. They cut the rope so that the first strain 
caused it to sever ; but the next time extra precautions 
were taken. One end of the great rope encircled the 
mighty form of Griffin, while on the other a puny ; 94 
struggled to maintain his title. The-action was quick and 
decisive. '93 has never been defeated. 

We are not a boasting class. So many and varied have 
been our vietoriea that we have not time to mention all, 
much less to dwell on them. 

About this time it was noticed that Mr. Belden had 
removed his spectacles. Inquiry brought to light the fact 
that some one had hurt his feelings by calling him Goggle 
Belden, which had brought about the change. As nothing 
was expected of the elase during the sophomore year 
Trainer was elected to occupy the position of president. 
We did well in our way and were abundantly satisfied 
with our own opinions of ourselves. It was in this year 
that we made our firat fight for the foot-ball banner. This 
resulted in a victory equal to those other conquests by 
means of which the banner has remained with us and the 
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annual '93 foot-ball banquet has been established. In this 
year a few who had been invited by Prexy to go home for 
their health, transferred their names to the medical depart- 
ment. In due time the Oracle came out, an honor to its 
class and editors. After carefully comparing it with oth- 
ers before and since, we feel no hesitancy in bestowing 
upon it the first and highest place. The new road to 
ITpsi. which had been made during the vacation proved 
very convenient for those studying human nature in the 
Normal, but when the Keeley Institute was established, the 
traffic was greatly checked, and if Allen always stops a 
mile this side of Ypsi., we have nothing to say, as it must 
be a strong habit which eould not be broken even by his 
great force of will, born of determination not to do any 
work for his magnificent salary as attendant to the library. 

In October, 1891, we came back ready for new con- 
quests and any stray learning that might be incidentally 
acquired. 

The duty of recording the class fortunes was placed in 
the hands of the secretary and treasurer and from the rec- 
ords he did not make, one may infer that our junior year 
did not exist, bat that would be a mistake. 

Not only was our reputation for athletic skill sus- 
tained, but we went into literature with good spirit ; we 
paid attention to the Daily and Inlander and feel proud 
of the frnit of our efforts. In this same line we took up 
the study of the Anglo Saxon under the immediate super- 
vision of our Modern Shakespeare. The records of Ryan 
and Hall in this course are equalled only by Galbraitb, the 
" Teacher I know " man. But the memory of this is too 
fresh within us to need more than a hint in this place. 
The foot-ball banner having been won for a second time, 
it disappeared one day we knew not where. We had the 
sense of victory, but what was that without the sign. But 
it finally retnrned as mysteriously as it disappeared. 
Then came the junior social. Beyond the fact that thiB 
was a '93 affair, and therefore a success, there is nothing 
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particularly worthy of mention, but we cannot overlook 
the slices of cake so thin that one could read common type 
through them. Then the spoons came near spoiling the 
whole thing until a boarding-house keeper was found who 
let us have some for a quarter instead of three dollars. 

It is time now to record those facts known in history 
as the publication of the Oastalian. Being personally 
connected with them the historian fears her feelings may 
overcome her and recalls as briefly as possible the sad 
blighting of the brightest hope. The class all know how 
diligently the eight members left on the board after 
twenty had been elected, applied themselves until some 
vile slanderer started the story that they even went to 
church to get more names. The business men of the city 
know how patiently they went and came and went and 
came. The students know how they were bored for liter- 
ary material. But only the men who drew those cuts 
know the crowning glory of this Oastalian. We pass 
rapidly over a year of labor soon to be lost in a conflagra- 
tion quenched only too late by a Hood of salt tears. Only 
a small piece of yellow paper it was that bore the dire 
news; a little telegram from the engraving company 
merely telling us of the fact that all those precious, price- 
less cuts, which even a Raphael might be proud to call fiis 
own, were gone in smoke and ashes. Friedman took a 
cheerful view of the case, and when asked what he should 
do with those poems which he had prepared, said "O, the 
Palladium board will be glad enough to get them." Tints 
ehdeth our first great sorrow. 

This brings us to the middle of our senior year. Going 
back a few months we find Strauss rubbing his chin for 
hours at a time, an indication of the adornment soon to 
appear. A few weeks later the class of '93 held an election. 
Although much excitement was looked for, the election 
was peaceful. Ninety-three votes decided that Engineer 
Baldwin was to preside over the throttle of the iron horse 
which was to draw the train of '93 with palace and dining 
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cars attached, !o 1 lie end of the trip. The feeling of friend- 
ship which has always existed with more or less warmth, 
received a fresh emphasis when it was known that the 
three Ps would be at home to the '93 girls March 4th. 
This was in no way a retalialion for the foot-ball banquet 
the week previous. Qui first senior social occurred March 
Hth. Strauss had by this time got so he had to use a 
curling iron four times a day. In May the class sat for a 
picture on the steps of the gymnasium. Harris and 
McLaughlin ornamented ihe Greek inscription over the 
door, while beneath there was a squabble for a place on 
the pedestal. We shall spring no chestnuts about the 
breaking of the camera because Strauss had shaved his 
beard. We got a picture which did us all justice, which is 
the best praise we can bestow upon it. 

The value of statistics has been shown to us by Prof. 
Taylor. As a class in height we range from E. E. Taylor, 
six feet eight above his massive pedestal, to Miss Frost, 
whose fair form is but four feet four inches, high heels, big 
hat and all. Taylor is a man who, at first sight, is some : 
times thought to be Sober, but a slight acquaintance is 
sufficient to dispel this allusion. Our brains have not 
been severally weighed but we all leel confident the 
average is not less than 54 ounces. Half the men in the 
class, following Dygert's example, are engaged. Only 
two have committed matrimony, but we take a magnani- 
mous view of these cases, and assume that there were 
extenuating circumstances. A few members of the class 
have paid their own expenses, while others have suc- 
ceeded in not paying them at all. All of us except 
Leightner have earned our credits by our own efforts. 
The favorite boarding house is Pretly man's pie house, 
having 75 votes, while Jolly follows with a close second, 
with Ti votes. Hank has the best soda, and Whitjmore 
Lake is acknowledged to be the favorite resort. Walker 
says he loves Rosey's above all other places of attraction, 
One would be happy to chew gum from one-day to another, 
while some desir their pipes. 8 
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We expect to run the country when we leave college. 
A few have begun to bolt the lectures in the law depart- 
ment and '98 promises to the present ruler of the United 
States a successor of his own name. Some will seek fame 
in the ministry, but the majority will do whatever they 
can find to do providing it is not loo hard work. Miss 
Crabba has been to chapel every day during the course 
except the morning that the picture was taken, while 
Krummer says he did not know there were chapel exer- 
cises here. The young men are so charming in their own 
opinions that each received one vote. We do not intend 
to insinuate that they voted for themselves. Walter is 
placed beside Prexy on the list of favorite professors. 
No One of us is sorry he came to college. 

The following information has been sent in by the 
persons mentioned, who deemed it fitting to answer cer- 
tain inquiries which have harrassed their careers at college. 
1. I. K. Friedman and H. A. Friedman are not related to 
each other, never have been and never expect to be. '2. 
Mr. Hart has not been married, and is not a Justice of the 
Peace, although he can furnish anyone information 
regarding the fees for marriage licenses. 3. Richardson's 
pipe belongs to him and not to Day, as some have supposed. 
4. Miss Hayes does not write in a cipher. It w her natural 
hand perverted by two courses of lectures under Spencer. 

We should like to mention many other members of 
the class, and it is only through lack of time that they 
escape. But now that we have come to the end of our 
deeds, we sincerely hope that our going will not seriously 
disable the U. of M. Such a loss cannot help being felt, 
yet we hope that the class of '97, which is beginning to 
enter, will in part take our place. We came, we saw, we 
conquered. What we shall do in the world, who but the 
prophetess can tell. 
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GRADUATES FOR DEGREES. 



UKl'AltTMKNT UK LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 



e Wright Heath, 



Josephine Allen, 
Lijuwinti Hji;lle Amber.' 

Lucy Sad Is Ami re we, 
Anna May Bailey, 
Verdle Jnne Raker, 
Mary Ella Carter, 
William Sylvester Chee 
Mary Clara Colver, 
Mabel Crabhe, 
Frank Henry Decke, 
Charles Arza Denlson, 
EJs| ■'. Mlllleent Dopp, 
Hattle Eddy, 
Mary Emily Elan, 
Walter John Hammlll, 



William Aulls Campbell, M. D., William Harvey Rush, 



Clare i 

Lewis Hill, 

Arthur Harold Holmoe, 

Inez M. Lodd, 

Maud Elizabeth Merritt, 

Edith May Orr, 

Horton C as pari a Ryan, 

Berths Barbara Se I urus, 

Kicliiiril Anbury Shlpp, 
Georgia Smeallle. 
Sherman Clark Spltzer, 
Louis A. StrausB, 
Edward Hamilton Vail, 
Margaret Evelyn Waplcs. 



:'.. Spencer Jennings, 
AhnuMayLutz, M. 8., 
Par due University, 
Joseph LeggeU Miller, 



traonle LneindB steam 

y MathuWB Sturg 



Duncan Anderson, Jr., 
Henry Henderson Den ham, 
Bernhard Conrad Hesse, Ph. ( 
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COMMENCEMENT ORATION.* 



The Work of Washington Irving. 



This year we commemorate the one hundred and 
tenth anniversary of the birthday of a man of letters. It 
18 thirty-four years since he dropped his pen, and was laid 
to rest by (hat lordiy river which his genius has enshrined 
in the mind of. the world with the legendary Rhine and 
the historic Tiber. For that, also, flows not only through 
a land of beauty and by famous cities, but through a realm 
of the imagination — perhaps the most abiding of all our 
possessions. 

Our race is fond of erecting statues to those who have 
become conspicuous, images raised generally through 
admiration, sometimes by vanity. America joins in this 
effort to save personalities from oblivion. The spirit is 
commendable, if the selection is not always fortunate, nor 
the execution of these images always faultless. At least, 
we are getting in our streets and public places a great com- 
pany of extraordinary figures, which may, at the worst, 
remind the passing generation that moves among them 
that it is mortal— if not ugly. Already of some of them 
Art is asking, What are they? and of other bronze imper- 
tinences, which are not yet oxidized, the passers-by are 
asking, Who are they ? After a third of a century, Brook- 
lyn, which commemorates the birthday of our earliest man 

•As follows: "From The Work of Washington Irving. By Per- 
of Hirper A Brothers." 
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of letterB, has adorned its beautiful park with his effigy; 
but the city of his birth has no statue of Washington 
Irving. 

This is not because the memory of Irving is not dear, 
because the man is forgotten, nut because his books are 
not read — can we charitably say it is because lie is still 
felt as a living presence in our short literary life? It is 
certainly better that multitudes should ask in New York 
why a man has not a statue, than that multitudes should 
ask why he has a statue. His lame does not need it. But 
the city of his birth, to which he gave ihe distinction that 
letters alone can confer, compelling respect for the genius 
of a young country, one of the creators of the literature 
whose great stream can directly trace one of its sources to 
his pure and sparkling spring, owes it to itself to remove 
the reproach of insensibility and ingratitude. 

The speaker then gave a description of New York City 
at the time of Washington Irving. He was born in 1783. 
It was the father's wish that Washington should go into 
business, but he showed no inclination for that, and after 
an imperfect education in private schools he entered a law 
office. The speaker says, " The boy never acquired enough 
knowledge of law to change the bent of his mind. He 
took his education into his own hands. Behind the screen 
of Coke & Blackstone he heard romances, poetry, and 
books of travel of adventure." 

After giving an account of his works the speaker says : 
"It is time to turn to the personality of Irving. As we 
should expect from his writings, he had the nervous, 
artistic temperament; he shrank from personal notoriety; 
he was sensitive and shy; and he had the manner of a 
lazy observer of life. A drawing by Vanderlyn. made in 
Paris in 1805, and a portrait by. Tarvis in 1809, present him 
to us in the fresh bloom of manly beauty. The face has 
an air of distinction and gentle breeding; the refined lines, 
the poetic chin, the shapely nose, the sensitive mouth, the 
large dreamy eyes, the intellectual forehead, and the cIub- 
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tering brown locks, ate our ideal of the author of the 
'■ Sketch Book" and the pilgrim in Spain. A relative, 
who saw much of our author in his latter years, writes to 
me : " He had dark-gray eyes; a handsome, straight nose, 
which might perhaps be called large; a broad, high, full 
forehead ; and asmall mouth. I should call him of medium 
height— about five feet eight and a half to nine inches- 
anil inclined to be a trifle stout. There waS no peculiarity 
about liis voice, but it was pleasant and had a good into- 
nation. His smile was exceedingly genial, lighting up his 
whole face and rendering it very attractive; while, if he 
were about to say anything humorous, it would beam forth 
from his eyes even before the words were spoken. As a 
young man his face was exceedingly handsome, and his 
head was well covered with dark hair; but from my ear- 
liest recollection of him, he wore neither whiskers nor 
mustache, but a dark-brown wig, which, although it made 
him look younger, concealed a beautifully shaped head." 
He had not the impressive personality of some men 
of genius; he did not talk much in mixed company or at a 
table, but lie waB a capital raconteur, and exceedingly 
entertaining, with a flow of reminiscences, among his 
friends. And lie had a great capacity for friendship. He 
loved the company of refined and cultivated women, and 
he was everywhere a welcome guest. There is a pleasant 
picture of him in the family of Louis McLane, then Minis- 
inter to England, in 1831, to whom he was Secretary of 
Legation the year before his return from his long sojourn 
in Europe. 

As an example of his playful humor, I will read some 
unpublished verses which he wrote that year to the eldest 
daughter of the house, the charming Miss Kebecca McLane, 
1 think I may venture to read the sportive tribute of a man 
in his fiftieth year to a girl of nineteen, over sixty years 
after it was written : 
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So leasing ! wj pjEasin^ I That tc« to appalling ! 



"Confound her! devil lake her !— 



ie ever a black eye so keei 
itcan thrill with a glace. 
With, a beam can entrance 



It is well, periodically, to commemorate the life and. 
work of such a man. lie enlarged the horizon of litera- 
ture, lie added lustre to the name of the. republic. When 
I place his achievement against the background Q g j,is 
native city in his boyhood, und the literary poverty of our, 
undeveloped country, it assumes Ye'7 great proppi-tipn^ 
When I turn to his books, which were qf inc&JcuLahle 
value to his own iseneratjon, and fi ,ic l ' 10 *v sane and ua- 
exaggerated they are, how actistfc, in form,, how reverent 
of honesty and nobility, how full they are of the genuine 
humor' and pathos of life, I feel that they still belong, to 
the living literature which has power to make the world 
better. Fashions change, but geniua.surviyes all fi 
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